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Che Pirate Smugglers: 


THE LAST CRUISE OF THE VIPER. 
A TALE OF THE SEA. 





BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 





[conTINveED.] 


CHAPTER V. 


RICHARD LEGRO’S MIDNIGHT VISIT TO HIS 
MOTHER. 


Snornciirre Barracks were situated on the 
outskirts of the town of Hythe, alluded to in the 
preceding chapter. They forming an important 
garrison post in time of war, Hythe was con- 
sequently the resort of the officers, many of whom 
were young men—the sons of wealthy parents— 
who, when not employed in active service, found 
the time in this secluded country station to hang 
heavily upon their hands. 

The consequence was, that while the society 
of these gay youths was courted by the fj es 
of the country gentry, they also were induc¥d to 
frequent the taverns, and to form clubs for play- 
ing billiards, shooting at marks, ganibling, boat- 
ing, ete., ete. So long as’ these amusements— 
vicious though some of them were, were confined 
to their own circle—it was no great matter ; but, 
naturally, the young men belonging to the town 
and the neighboring villages, were led away by 
a desire to imitatethe manners and habits of 
these young aristocrats. Some of these of mora 
pleastng matners, or having more pocket-money 
than their fellows, were even patronized by the 
young officers who admitted them to their clubs, 
condescended to win their money from them, and 


— - a seey oe ope or Her mothers 
injunctions—still, secretly, remained true to him, 
he found himself an outcast in the town where he 
had once been looked upon as one of the most 
promising of its young men. 





in other ways made dupes and tools of them to 
suit their own purposes—the foolish youths fan- 
cying that it was a famous thing to be on friendly- 
terms with persons so much their superiors in 
social position. Thus, many a young man—the 
son of a respectable tradesman or farmer, was 
ruined and compelled to fly from the neighbor- 
hood—or was sent away by his parents, after 
having been tempted to rob them, or his employer, 
in order to raise money to keep up appearances, 
and stand high in the good graces of his new 
associates. Many a poor girl, also, was brought 
to shame and ruin through the samé means, and 
Hythe, like most other frontier garrison towns, 
became noted for the immorality of its youth of 
both sexes. 

One of the most resp and resy in- 
habitants of Hythe, was a widow lady, named 
Legro—the relic of Anthony Legro—late the 
principal druggist and apothecary of the place. 
Mr. Legro, who was of Spanish descent—though 
himself born in England, had left his widow in 
possession of a comfortable independence, and 
with one son, Richard Legro—who shortly after 
his father’s death came home from school to 
visit his mother, previously to going to Dover to 
study law in the office of an eminent lawyer of 
that town. 

Young Legro was a fine, tall, handsome youth 
of eighteen, and being an only child, was doted 
upon by his widowed mother, who supplied him 
with pocket-money to the utmost extent of her 
ability, and in all other respects endeavored to 
gratity his desires. Unfortunately for himself, 
he soon contrived to make the acquaintance of 
the young officers of the garrison, who not only 
managed to win all his money from him, but to 
make him believe that they honored him in so 
doing. 

At this period he was paying his addresses to 
a young lady—the daughter of the widow of a 
naval officer, who resided near the town—whom 
it had been arranged he was to marry as soon as 
he attained to his twentieth birthday. For some 
time all went on well enough; but by-and-by, 
the neighbors began to remark young Legro’s 
irregularities. His demands for money, too, be- 
came so frequent and so importunate, that his 
mother, notwithstanding her affection for bim, 
and her desire to gratify him, found herself un- 
able to meet them. This led to anger and re- 
crimination; and heedless of the consequences, 
heedless of his mother’s entreaties, and of the 
earnest persuasions and pleadings of his betrothed 
bride, he plunged deeper and deeper into dissi- 
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pation, until at last, Mrs. Porter, the mother of | 


the young lady, not only forbade him her house, 
but informed him that she considered the engage- 
ment between him and her daughter to be at an 
end. 

Richard Legro went from bad to worse, until 
at length the young officers—throagh whose ac 
quaintanceship, he had been led to pursue this 
carver of folly and dissipation, turned their backs 
upon him, and refused to recognize him in the 
streets. 


Forsaken by every one but his mother | 


Mrs Legro and Jane Porter—who still occa- 
sionally met him at his mother’s house, both 
urged him to reform, and begged him, even now, 
to quit his evil courses, and go to Dover, as had 
been his original intention, where, by a year or 
two of steady attention to his studies, removed 
from the scene of his evil conduct, he might 
hope to retrieve his character, and become yet a 
respectable member of society. 

On one of these occasions, he professed his 
desire to follow their advice, and obtained a 
large sum of money from his mother—which she 
could ill afford—under pretence of going to 
Dover on the following day. He quitted his 
mother and his b hed, promising i » 
and assuring them that he would write them in a 
few days; and with many tears, mingled with 
hopes on the partof the trusting mother, and 
loving girl, they parted. 

Days passed away, and were lengthened into 
weeks, and no letters arrived. At length Mrs. 
Legro went to Dover, and there, to her surprise 
and alarm, learned that her son had not been to 
the lawyer’s house, nor had he been seen in the 
town. Almost broken-hearted, the poor widow 
returned to Hythe, and shutting herself up in her 
house, refusing to see every one but Jane Porter, 
she gave herself over to grief and despair. 

Months elapsed, and nothing was heard of 
Legro though it was asserted positively by sev- 
eral fishermen of the neighboring hamlets, who 
had known the young man, that he had joined 
one of the notorious gangs ,of smugglers, for 
which the coast of Kent was famed. They de- 
clared that they had actually seen him, and 
spoken to him, though he had pretended not to 
recognize them. 

The war that was then raging had drawn off 
the attention of the coast-guard, and the smug- 
glers had of late years acted with unusual bold- 
ness. Several robberies had occurred, and it 
was suspected that not content with the facilities 
offered by the absence of the coast guard, for run- 
ing their contraband goods, these desperadoes 
had ventured on shore and committed the rob- 

beries in question—which were attributed with 








certainty, either to them or to privateersmen, 


pearance at his mother’s house, which stood about 
a quarter of a mile distant from the town. All 


until he awakened a servant who came to the 
door, and recognizing his voice, admitted him. 
“ Where is my mother?” he asked, abruprly. 
The servant was frightened at his uhastiy 
look, and at the torn, soiled and dishevelled con- 
dition of his clothing. She steod silent 
“Where is my mother?” he cried, fiercely ; 
“why do you not speak '” 
“She is up stairs, Master Richard,” answered 


the trembling servent. “She is very il. Per- 
haps I had better tell her you are bere 
“No, no. Lead me to ber, I have no time for 


nonseNee now Up stairs, sou say?’ And be 


fore the servant could mmterpose, he had sprang 








. THE RUSE OF Bo ROBBER. 
“past her and run rapidly'np 
apartment occupied by Mrs. Legro, AR Warde, she 
room. 

The unhappy mother had been awakened from 


her sleep by the sound of the bell. Her nerves 
had become so shattered by grief, that she lay 
trembling in bed, unable to ask the.cause of the 
inopportune visit. 

Richard tapped at the door of the room. 

“Who is there ?” she asked, in a feeble, yet 
alarmed tone of voice. 

“], mother—Richard !” 

“Richard! my child! my son!” she ejacu- 
lated. ‘“O, come in, come to me, Richard. I 
am very ill, I cannot leave my bed.” 

The young man opened the door. Rejoiced 
as she was at his return, Mrs. Legro could scarce- 
ly refrain from shrieking aloud with terror at his 
appearance. His face was pale; his hair and 
whiskers matted together; his eyes were blood- 
shot, and sunk deep in his head; his clothing— 
that of a common seaman—was torn and stained 
with blood, as was also the bosom of his soiled 
and crumpled shirt, and one of his hands was 
bleeding. 

“O, Richard—Richard! My son—my son, 
what is the matter? What means this?” cried 
the unhappy mother, as soon as she was able to 
find words. 

“You will know, by-and-by. Soon—too, 
soon,” replied the young man. “This is no 
time for explanations. I must have money—all 
you have in the house—immediately !” 

“Money! Richard?” answered the terror- 
stricken woman. ‘ Yes, you shall have what 
little money I ha¥e in the house. It is but little. 
But a few pounds—” 

“A few pounds! I must have more, much 
more, and immediately.” 

“ To-morrow, Richard, I will—” 

“To morrow!” exclaimed the young man, 
with asneer. ‘I must be far away from here 





At midnight, some six months after Richard | 
Legro’s mysterious departure, he made his ap- | 


the inmates were in bed, but he rung the bell | 


before daylight, or al! the money in creation will 
| serve me naught. Give me now all, all you 
have.” 

“Go to the drawer, you know where,” said 
“But tell me, Richard—tell me, 
tor mercy’s sake, my son, why is this? What 
have you done? Where have you been? Why 
have you come home thus after so long an ab- 
sence, only to leave me again before I have time 
| to speak with you? 
your heart-broken mother, tell me all?” 

Without paying any heed to his mother’s 
words, the young man had gone to the drawer, 
, With these 


Mrs. Legro. 


| and tuken thence five sovereigns. 


he returned towards the bed 
“Ts this all? 
I must have more, or to-morrow, I shall be in 
jail.” 

“ Richard,” said Mrs. Legro, her voice almost 
inartivalate with terror and horror, and dread of 


“Five pounds!” he sueered 


she knew not what, “to morrow you shal! 
have a check for any sum you may need—" 


“Have I not sand,” 








©. Richard, if you still love | 


robbery. 


interrupted the young | 


man, “that tomorrow will be tun late! A 


check ! Ino more dare to present a check than 
I] dare to remain here af er the sun mses to-mor 
row. Jf you have not money, you have jewelry 


Your watch, your brace'ets Give me those 


| and quickly. Even now | may be delaying too 
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“O, Richard, Richard! what hae you done? 
You will kill me!” cried Mrs. Legro. 

“ Mother, give me what I ask, or wait to sce 
me dragged from your house to jail, thence only 
to emerge to meet a shameful death,” d 
the young man. 

The terrified woman bade him take what he 
would, and conjured him to tell her what had 
happened, before he left her. 

He seized, with the rapacity of a burglar, his 
mother’s watch, her ornaments, everything of 
value that was portable, and at hand. Having 
secured these, while Mrs. Legro looked on, 
speechless with wonder and horror, he stood for 
a moment regarding her; then, as if moved by a 
sudden impulse, he approached the bed, threw 
his arms round his mother’s neck and kissed her. 

“Mother,” he said, “we may never meet 
again. Pray you to Heaven that we may not. 
It will be happier for us both. I cannot explain 
what has occurred. It is too horrible. To-mor- 
row you will hear all. The country will ring 
with the story. My name will be held up to 
execration. When you hear this, I conjure you 
to believe that I was not guilty of ail that I shall 
be charged with. God knows I would have pre- 
vented it, if I could; but I could not, and upon 
me will rest the infumy. It is just! I deserve 
it! Would to God, I could this moment sink 
into nothingness! But mother, I am not a 
murderer—and such a murderer !” 

He tore himself away from his mother’s em- 
The unhappy woman fell back senseless 
on her pillow. As Richard quitted the house, 
he told the affrighted servant to go to her mis- 
tress, and passing rapidly across the lawn he 
unlatched the outer gate, and was lost to view in 
the darkness of the night. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


A TERRIBLE TRAGEDY. 


Tue inhabitants of Hythe and its vicinity for | 


miles around, were horrified on the morning 


following Richard Legro’s midnight visit, by a } 


report that the residence of Mrs. Porter had been 
entered by burglars, and plundered of all the 
money and other valuables. It was turthermore 
stated, that Miss Jane Porter, the widow's only 
child, and one of the servants, had been mur- 
dered 

At first, people refased to believe the report; 
robberies had been frequent, bat hitherto they 
had been unattended by violence, but it was soon 
ascertained to be true. Mrs. Porter was known 
to he a wealthy lady, and her residence was sit- 


uated by itself, nearly a mile distant from the | 


town, and a quarter of a mile from any other 
house; but so many servants resided on the 
premises, that little fear had been entertained of 
The servants reported that about ten 
o'clock at night, shortly after the family had re- 
tired to rest, they were alarmed by the barking 
of the dogs, which, however, were soon silenced, 
but not before two or three of the servants had 
arisen. 


They toand the premises in posscesion of 


a gang of robbers, attired like seamen, but with 


their faces covered with crape 





alarm, but instead of making their escape, ths 
robbers proceeded to violence, and overpowered 
two of the servants, whom they bound hand and 
foot ; the third escaped from them and gave the 
alarm to the gardener and his son, who lived in 
® cottage on the grounds. Meanwhile, the rob- 
bers had entered the apartments occupied by 
Mrs. Porter and her daughter, and while two of 
them stood as sentinels over the ladies, with pis- 
tols in their hands, the others, five in namber, 
ransacked the bureaus and other places, where 
they suspected that money or other valuables 
might be concealed. Ignorant of the escape of 
the servant, they had thought themselves secure 
from interruption, when suddenly the gardener 
and his son, accompanied by the servant, made 
their appearance, all armed with fowling-pieces, 
Upon this, the robbers who were engaged in 
securing their plander, fired their pistols, severely 
wounding the gardener’s son, and took to flight. 
| They were, however, arrested by the servants, 
| and a hand-to-hand conflict ensued. One of the 
| robbers closely pressed, flew to Miss Porter’s 
| apartment, the gardener following him with his 
loaded gun. The robber finding himself at the 
mercy of his assailamt, seized Miss Porter, and 
held her before him in such a manner as to 
shield his body, in case the gardener should fire. 
| [SEE ENGRAVING.] 

The young lady screamed with terror, upon 
which one who appeared to be the leader of the 
gang, rashed into the room, and firing his pistol 
at the gardener, released the young lady from the 
grasp of the robber. In doing so, his mask fell 
off, and Miss Porter appeared to recognize him. 

“O, Richard! Richard!” she cried. “ You 
here? Save us—save my mother from these 
men !”” 

Oe ee , - 
fallen to the floor, rise to his feet, apparently not 
much hurt, and advance towards him, threw the 
young lady off, and endeavored to make his es- 
cape from the room. 

“Richard! Richard!” cried the young lady, 
again, when another of the gang raised his pistol, 
and saying, with a terrible oath : 

“Ha! so you know us, then?” discharged the 
weapon, shooting the young lady through the 
head. She fell dead on the spot. A general 
struggle ensued, but the robbers ultimately escap- 
ed, though it was believed that several were 
wounded. The gardener’s son was killed, and 
the gardener himself shot through the arm. The 
rest of the servants escaped without serious 
injury. 

This was the account given by the gardener, 
for the young lady never spoke @ word after she 
fell. The whole affair scarcely occupied an hour 
from the time the dogs had given the alarm, 
until the flight of the robbers, leaving their booty 
behind them. Subsequently the dogs were found 
lying in the agonies of death, having been stab- 
bed in the throat by the knives of the robbers. 

The alarm was general, and parties went in 
pursuit of the robbers in every direction, it 
being thought that they might be traced through 
the wounded of their party. Suspicions imme- 
diately fell upon Richard Legro, for Miss Porter 
could have recognized no other person by the 
name of Richard, and the gardener, though he 
had not seen the robber's face, said he thought he 
could recognize the young man’s person. Mrs. 








They gave the 


Legro, who after her son's departure trom her 
house, had remained in a state of unconscious: 
ness throughout the greater portion of the night, 
and who was still alarmingly ill, had begged her 
servant to keep the secret of Richard's visit, and 
many persons doubted whether it was possible 


that the young man, depraved as he was, could 
be guilty of being concerned in such an atrocions 


and desperate attack. Still the utmost horror 


and excitement pervaded the commanity, and 
this was increased on the following day, when 
one of the robbers who -had been desperately 
The man died 
soon after his arrest, but before his death, he con- 


wounded, was arrested at Dover 


fessed that he belonged to a gang of smagglers, 
| of whom Richard Legro was one, and that he 
Legro) had planned the attack, and, as the 
dying man asserted, had fired the pistol whi h 
took effect upon the young lady, to prevent her 
from subsequently giving evidence against him 
This was refuted by the gardener's statement, 
bat the indignation against Richard Legro was 
less; and eventually, the fact of Rich 
ard’s midnight visit to his mother’s house was 


none the 


made public. Nothing further, however, was 


ascertained of the robbers. For some time after, 
patrols were paraded nightly ; but as after thos 
last dreadfal affair, no more robberies occurred, 
it was snppored that the gang had quitted the 
Reighborhood ; and asthe excitement died away, 
matters subsided into their ordinary channel 


Mre. Legro never recovered from the excite 


ment and terror of that terrible night Having 
suffered for a long time from ill health and de 
pression of spirits, she now failed rapidly, and in 


the course of a few weeks, sunk into her grare 
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at its height, and smugglers, taking advan 
the excitement, were not only lauding contraband 
jods in enormous quantities, but were said, 
under the guise of privateers, to be attacking and 
plundering unarmed vessels, in the British Chan- 
nel and the neighboring seas, and to be acting 
also-as spies in the pay of the foreign fue—more 
than one seaman, who had known Richard Legro 


in his youth, asserted positively that he was on 


attain to his majority. | grow up to hate her memory. To morrow I will ee rosie aria aig 
“ Your obedient servant, show you the only lines we ever received from | Unfortunately, George Stanley fe Tine a 

“Grorce StaNxiey.” her. You will see for yourself her expressions 

of motherly love, and of agony at heing com- 

, pelled by circumstances she could not control, to 


artfrom you You feel deeply. At that I do 
word about the boy’s mother! And yet, all | pa . won Rael deep 2 \ 
. . es . | not wonder. Nordo I blame you; but let us 
things considered, he is a fortunate fellow. It is | ‘ : 
7 3 : . . | say nothing further on the subject at present. 
not every foundling who is so well provided for : 
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His handsome personal ap- me 





to Richard Legro. 
pearance, his ready wit, and elegant sty le of dress, 
added to a report that got abroad in Hythe, that 
the young law stadent was real) 
gentleman, and that 


“Strange, mysterious conduct!” thought the 
doctor, after having read this letter. “ Not a 
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of wellto do townaswomen, she wore her 
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. ‘et in th | his parents are. Wealthy people beyond a doubt. 
whether it were true or not, itis very certain that | ae ah ten edd, we ven 
at this period, the undefended portions of _ sestbech, Wap tile wapieny ¥” 
coast were ravaged by privateer vessels, whose dil ths decane. eoghntnnn-wem, bees, 
general appearance enabled them to pass the 


the garrison Very soon he began to look down | promised Doctor Marshal. 
with contempt upon his fellow-clerks, and to re- | myself, Mary, Tam an ungrateful fellow | Bat 


: tryone, t i ow » 
A will do better in future, to win your favor, ut I . and her gown was tucked ap for « 
” a 


| conduct,” returned the youth; “ but she is still 
| my mother, I will not curse Aer. But if ever 
| fortune should bring me face to face with my q : 
| father, I solemnly ae will wring from him | every way beneath his notice. By and by, he 
sels of w nsuspected to be other than | useless. He called at the bank, found that the | an open confeeston of his disgraceful, guilty con- began to absent himself from the vttive, and to | 
vessels of war, unsuxpecte ° money had been paid, according to the statements | ea I will forvet everything but that he is | Jviu his new friends on hunting and fishing ex- | 
ee ane Ss . pra ni in the letter, and that directions had been sent to | eb alee aay se aia ads cursions. Mr. Jessop remonstrated with him ; 
aiextent and with a degree of daring hitherto dhe banker, that hesceferwand the sam of one | ~~ acy mn nat be hee deus for | thon became angry, ond foally reported ble 
unknown. hundred, instead of two bundred pounds, would | me : tw ne a prenid for vour sturt in | delinquencies to Doctor Marshal. But all was 
be annually remitted, to be paid, as usual, into | life?” : in vain. George replied that he felt himself 
the hands of Doctor Marshal, for the use of | none for me! Provided for me!” sneered | untitted for the dry study of law, ‘and returned 
a See the youth. “ Hus he done a tithe, a hundredth | With renewed are iw the society of his new 
part of his duty? Has he not forsaken me in friends, who only ridiculed his pretences to gen- 


The doctor lost no time now, in endeavoring 
Firtsen years had elapsed, since the eventful | to learn George’s wishes in regard to his future my infaney—and left me to the care of strangers— tility behind his back. More ry once he re- 
and provided for me—yes—us if I were the child | turned to the office in a state of intoxication, 


vr adorned with many an artful ribbon o 
gard them as mean spiriied, plodding tetlows, 
had no other motive. 


perhaps, possibly aleo, for the sake of 


; 4 darting lithe feet 
“Not for my sake alone, George. To gratity i r 
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As the charming vision wandered in ber t 


us all,” and looking up into bis face, ste aiite 


quail acuvity still farther ito the ganten, + 


appoared at the dour of the howse which op« 


pleadingly and earnestly —"* May Litrust you?” 

“ You may.” 

“Then I will,” answered Mery. They stroll- 
ed tozether rouud the garden and into the pas 
ture beyond, as they had been used to stoi, 
hand in-hand, in childhood ; and continued to 


tate tt a man, whe formed both in face end a 
her a Most remarkable contrast to her ble 
——— 

of tinidle size, with @ heen eve, and inrey 


' atures 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ihis black cloak todiflereatly conce 
GOING FORTH INTO THE WORLD. 


vis high left shoulder, and hie lege seem 


converse in earnest tones, till the stage was ready 
to leave for Hythe. 


Mery whispered : 


} 
have been made aler very diflereat patie 





Then, as they shook Lands, 





i i Bui still his figure, however incongrevus 
night when Doctor Marshal was dso | prof He told the youth that it was his 





unexpectedly and vexatiously to the King’s 
Arms Hotel, and George Stanley had arrived at 
the age, when, according to the letter the doctor 


intention to article his son Arthur to himself, 
and asked George whether he also would choose 
the medical profession. Somewhat to his regret 


and at length, Mr. Jessop informed him that he 


of some petty shop-keeper, while he revels in 
wealth and Tuxury; perhaps, lavishing on his 


was willing to cancel his articles, and let him 


“ You will keep your promise, George!” 
«T will,” he replied, as he kissed the young 


parts mht eecm, wee broeght inte ae etrik 
uiuison by the builoces and viveciiy of hie 


rage, and about his mouth there played au 


i i i i a3 unfit fora | girl's blushing cheek, for the first time since they 
younger children the affection due to me, his follow his own course, for he w : g 4 , 


had received after Mrs. Stanley’s sudden disap- 
pearance, something would be done towards 
providing for his future. 

During this long period, the semiannual re- 
mittance had been regularly received through 
tie Hythe Bank, though the broker himself was 
isnorant of the source whence itcame. He only 
knew that he received the money from a banking 
house in London, with directions to pay it to 
Doctor Marshal, on behalf of George Stanley. 

During this period, too, the doctor had lost his 
wife, who died shortly after the birth of a daugh- 
ter, now in her twelfth year. The loss of his 
wife to whom he was devotedly attached, was the 
only real sorrow the doctor had known. Other- 
wise, his life had glided on smoothly and serenely 
in the quiet seclusion of the country village. His 
practice had increased with the progress of years, 
and the income derived from that source, togeth- 

er with the two hundred pounds per annum re- 
ceived in ation for his guardianship, had 
enabled him to live comfortably, and to lay by a 








the young lad declined the offer—and on being 
asked to state what trade or profession he would 
prefer—replied, that he supposed it was of little 
consequence, since he could not enter the pro- 
fession of his choice. 

“ What would that be?” inquired the doctor, 
with some surprise. 

“That of my father!” replied the youth. 

“Of your father!’ exclaimed the doctor. 

“ Yes, sir,” answered George. 
I have reason to believe, was a naval officer.”’ 


doctor. 


some paltry trade or profession.”” 


“My father, 
“Who has told you this?” inquired the 


“The nurse who attended me in my infancy, 
and the servant who waited upon my mother 
when she was under your roof. I know not for 
what reason you have withheld from me the 
story of my birth; but I have long known that 
1 am the son of a gentleman of rank and fortune, 
and it is not just that I should be condemned to 


“George!” said Doctor Marshal, seriously. 


suffered, and shall suffer at his hands.” 
“ George, be calm. 


all in his power. 


future ” 


mm 





there are a d pounds 
money now? 
remittance. 

me my thousand pounds, aud 1 will go for 


hope of one day avenging the wrongs 1 have 


You know not now what 
you say. You claim fur your father a position 
that you do not know that he possesses. He 
may, so fur as’ money goes, have done for you 
‘There are hundreds, ay, 
thousands of young men, the children of respect- 
able parents, who have net your prospects in the 


“hey, at least, are not cast away by their 
parents,” returned the youth, “But, sir, you 
speak of what my father has done. You say 
ing me when I 
am twenty-one years of age? Let me have the 

I care not for the paltry annual 
Let them receive who will. Give 


first born? I will never furgive him. He hus lawyer. ’ nA f . ‘ 
no claim upon my respect or affection. I have “ There you are right, sir,” replied t ores 
reason to curse him, and I shall ii ly in the less young man. “‘ Lam the son of a gentieman, 


and the sooner we part the better.” 

It was on a Satarday afternoon. He did not, 
as usual on that day, return to Sandgate, but on 
the following Sabbath morning, when the doctor 
and his son were at church, he made his appear- 
ance at the cottage, his eyes inflamed and heavy, 
his dress disordered, his whole appearance in- 
dicative of lassitade and dissipation, He was 
slinking away to his own room, when he sudden- 
ly confronted Mary Marshal, who bad remained 
at home that morning, having a slizht headache. 
He shrunk back, and a deep blush rose to his 
cheeks. Still he strove to conceal his condition 
as much as possible. 

“ Ha, Mary!” he exclaimed; “ notat church ? 
I did not anticipate the pleasure of finding you 
at home.” 
ih “Nor would you, had I not suffered from 


were children, and hurried away with a light, 
happy heart, to the stage oilice. 

Alas! before another week had elapsed, the 
faithful promise was brokea, and years passed 
away before the youthful pair who had on that 
morning plighted their vows of love—met each 


other again. 
[ro BE CONTINUED.| 





* 
ARTIFICIAL HOOFS FOR HORSES. 


It is impossible to calculate the various uscful 
purposes to which gutta percha may be applied. 
One of the most ingenious applications recently 
made of this valuable substance is that of mak- 
ing artiticial hoofs tor horses’ feet. Many ince 
nivus devices have been resorted to, to attan 
this result, but the adoption of gutta percha will, 
doubtless, supersede all others, us s00u as ts ett. 
€ comes recognized. What is required by 
the viinary surgeon is a substance possessing 
istence of horn, to retain the nails of ihe 
shoe; that will readily sotcen by heat, so as to 
mold itself ® the required form; thatiy be todis- 
soluble in water, seerug that the horse's hoot is 





pression that must have made him dangerous 
sarcasm, Of Very charming in a more hiv 
humor 

Ho gazed for a while at the fair young » 
doacr, and seemed to enjoy her beauty 
shook tis head irresolutely, At last he pla: 
t arrel-cap with the green cock "+ feather des 
over his turebead, and strode towards her 
fur Woman looked rowed, ber cheek ool 
rightly, and her eyes brightened, She bet 
hiuds tali by her side, and gased silenily at 
a he weared her ; 

“Guondday, Marion,” said the man, ale 
roughly "Is there any one beside yourses 
the yarden 1” 

No, Adam" 

“Teis well —[ wish to spewk with you 
are a good wile, Marion, and de your duty, 
yet Lmuct tell you that | cannot eadure you 
looper 

fhe bright cheeks grow pale as death; bu 
was etlent and looked steadily before ber 


alone, and fight my own way in the world—on- | headache,” replied Mary. 

ward, upward, ull I attain a height whence I can “Ha! I, too, have a headache. I shall go to 

revenge ny wrongs.” my room and lie down. But, what makes you 
“George! replied the doctor, “you talk | look so grave, Mary ?” 

wildly, foolishly. Lhave no right to give you “If [ look grave,” said Mary, “ it is because 

whe rane = die oRMBenty isis Lar_vears, to | L feel sad to see you in your present condition, 


generally in contact: with moisture ; aud, lastly, 
that it be capable of uniting pe fectly with the 
hoof. No known substance possesses all these 
qualities except gutta percha. For the purpose 
under consideration it is prepared by being cut 
into fragments the size of a nut and softened in 
hot water; the pieces are then mixed with fait 


considerable sum of*money at interest. Doctor 
Marshal was a prosperous man. Besides the 
daughter alluded to, he had a son, born just six 
months after his adoption of George Stanley, 
and consequently now nearly fifteen years old. 
auusvnre 


Se abe aoe ea 


“No,” continued Adam, “longer | ca 
bear it. You are very lovely, Marivn, and 
Lhuow now, four weeks alier our wedding 
ter than L did when I courted you, but—you 
60 wearkeome, Marion! 


“Pol merit this language from you? Have 
you not been always treated as if you were a 
child of my own? And if { have withheld from 
you certain matters relative to your infancy, it 


1 will not way that 
has been for your own good. Some day, when 


spirited, more resembling, the doctor thought, 
both in person and disposition, his father than 
his mother. Arthur Marshal, though not so 
handsome a lad as George, was still a good. 
looking youth, not so quick as his foster brother, 
bat more steady and studious, and more gentle 


Soe epee ee ee a weer at poutott mine MOS 
than you know already—that I adopted you when 
an infant, not knowing who were your parents— 
but finding you left in a condition requiring 
some one to care for you. I was not aware that 
you have been discontented. What may these 
silly, idle, gossiping women have told you?’ 


weré I to consens to such a plan. And of what 
service would even a thousand pounds be to you 
at present? You wouid waste it, perhaps in a 
twelvemonth, and tind yourself at the end of that 
time, @ pauper, without any knowledge by means 
of which yoo could earn your bread! I will 


“Me! Why, what is the matter with me?” 
“You have not slept last mght, 
You have passed the night in dissipation, with 
those wild young men, with whom papa says 
you spend so much of your time. 


George. 


It is evident 


in your whole appearance; your breath smells 


their weight of powdered salammoniac, and 
a eer me ee Me em co 
Ue tire, keeping the mass well stirred ; the mix- 
ture should assume a chocolate color. When 
required fur use, it should be melted in a glue 
po ; the surface of the hoof must be scraped 
clean, and the gutta percha applied as required. 
The application may be facilitated by the use of 
a ylazier’s kuife warmed, by which, also, the sur- 


are abevlutely withvut sense, bat the Holy 
kia only kouws whether i te asleep, of wa 
in good hope of some mughty theaght, wh 
by lo . I have waited long for i, and 
my patene is atan end lave you once, 
one, stace we have beea man aud wile chat 


amusingly, OF made one sityle yoke! oF 





say no more, at present. Go to your room; 
think calaily over what 1 have said w you, and 
Tam convinced that by to morrow you' will be 
more reasonable !” 

So saying, the doctor quitted the room, leay- 
ing the passionate youth to himself. Doctor 
Marshal saw no more of him that day; but on 
the fullowing murning, he came to the doctor in 
his study, and after expressing his regret at what 
had occurred on the previous day, declared his 
readiness to follow the doctor’s advice. 

“that is right, my boy,” said Doctow Mar- 
shal. “ Now tell me. Wall you commence your 
studies under me, with Arthur—or have you any 
other chuice ?” 

“Ihave decided to study law, sir,” replied 
George. 

“Be it so,” said the doctor. “My friend, 
Mr. Jessop, of Hythe, will gladly receive you in 
his office at my request. ‘Lhis afternoon we will 
drive over and see him.” 

Thus the matter was settled. In the afternoon, 


ia disposition. Both the boys had attended the 
same schools ; they had a fraternal affection for 
each other, and George, equaily with Arthur, ap- 
peared to regard the doctor as his father, and 
little Mary Marshal as his sister. On_ his part, 
the ductor had made no visible difference in his 
conduct towards them. He had always treated 
George as if the boy had been his own son, and 
it was now his wish, since they were so nearly of 
an age, that both the youths should quit school 
at the same time, and if it were agreeable, 
should study for the same profession together. 
He had already made up his mind that Arthur 
should study meciene under his own superin- 
tendence, and he was only withheld from making 
the same propusal to George Stanley, in conse- 
quence of his expectation that the youth's father 
would, accoidinz to promise, write further direc: 
tions concerning him. 

A fortnight afier the lad’s fifteenth birthday, 
the leiter was received. It had veen written three 
months before, and was dated from Tortola, one 
of the West India Islands. Like the former 
letter, it was brief and to the purpose. The 
writer, who still signed himself George Stauley, 
thanked the doctor for his care of the boy, and 
said that as he was now fifteen years old, it was 
time that he should learn to earn his own liveli- 
hood. “ On application at the Hythe Bank,” he 
continued, “you will tind placed at your dispo- 
sal in behalf of the youth, George Stanley, the 
following sums of money, to wit—the sum of 
one hundred guineas, to be paid as an apprentice 
fee to any person who shall bind himself to teach 
the boy any respectable trade or profession he 


face of the artificial hoof may be smoothed and my 
polished.  Inthis manver many @ valuabie horse favor tom you than ball @ smile! Have 
tay be rendered useful, which, otherwise, would 

: ’ bot ever vals! 
only remain fit for slaughter. On the score of mn ver Gnas amaniy O09 goat Sug Te a:st 
humanity, also, this application of gutta percha ~ 
is to be welcomed. —Knylish paper. 


of wine, and your clothing taints the room with 
the odor of stale tobacco. O, George, why will 
you not take papa’s advice? Why will you 
continue to associate with those who will bring 
you to ruin ¢” 

“What business is it of Doctor Marshal's, 
with whom I associate?” replied the young 
man. “ Tassociate with gentlemen, at any rate” 

“In some respects, so much the worse,” re- 
turned Mary. ‘ You assoviate with those who 
have more money to spend than you have, and 
very different prospects from yours. Even if 
there were nothing else, they cannot fail to make 
you discontented with your condition in life; 
and it makes little difference what society you 
frequent—whether your companions be rich or 
poor—if they are wild and dissipated. 0, 
George, recollect the fate of Kichard Legro. 
Ten years ago, they say, he was one of the finest 
young men in Hythe, yet what has he become— | eral places. An originul bronze Vase, found in 
an outeast, a murderer! Aud what was the | the catscombs, is preserved in the Roman Col- 
cause of his rain ?” leze. From the figures it presents, it must have 
Doctor Marshal drove George over to Hythe, “You wish to drive me from home,” replied sei ne ia ree at ee 29 ‘ 
and arranged with Mr. Jessop that he should | George. “You are all of you leagued against | don Times. hice 
receive the young man as an articled clerk, on | me.” i 
payment of a fee of one hundred pounds; and “O, George, how can you say that? We 
the annual payment of tify pounds until George | wish you well, and you know it. 
should attain to his majority. ways revarded you as a son. 

It was furthermore arranged that every Satar- | & brother.” 
day afternoon, the young man should return to “ You regard me as a brother, Mary?” said 
Sandgate, and spend the Sabbath with the doc- | the young man, sull under the excitement of 
tor and his family, returning on Monday morn- | Wine, and shifting at once the conversation to a 
ing to Hythe 


“That my father is a very rich man, and a 
naval officer of high rank; that my mother is a 
very beautiful and highly educated woman, and 
that, my father being compelled to go abroad, 
left me under your charge, paying you a large 
sum of money to remunerate you for your trou- 
ble, and that some day he would return to Eng- 
land to reclaim me, and place me in the position 
I have aright to occupy by my birth and con- 
nections, This, sir,is the sum and substance of 
what they have told me, though not in the same 
language—and I do not wish my parents to have 
cause to blush for their soa—finding him in the 
position of a drudging trad 
man” 

“My poor boy,” answered the doctor, “I am 
very sorry to hear that you have been so fuolish, 
as to listen to such idle stories as these gossips 
have told you. Your own good sense, and your 
knowledge of me, should have taught you that 
if these stories were true, I could have no object 
in withholding from you your family history. 
Ilowever, you have learned enough to oblige me 
to inform you, atonce, of that which I would wil- 
lingly have withholden until you were older and 
more experienced. In as much as that your 
parents may be persons of wealth and high family 
connections, and that your father may be an 
officer of the navy, they may have told you the 
trath ; ‘though neither they vor I have any posi- 
tive knowledge that such is the fact. That your 
father has amply provided for your support and 
education, until you are now fifteen years old, 
and of an age to go forth intu the world, is true ; 
and also, that he has provided for your start in 
may fancy, or to be retained by yourself, should | lite, as few parents who have acted as he has to- 
he choose to follow the profession of a surgeon. | wards you in other respects, would be likely to 
Also the sum of one thousand guineas, to remain | do. But beyoud that, he hus kft you entirely 


i,ulest strokes of wit ever fowad 


“ow the ase of ing pow aud thea mas 
the discowery Uhat you reaily are flosh aod b 
When from morning to myght bo ea obi 

leg at my own jokes by myrelf, and » 
poeud my own thymes with my con he 
boot that [wast Lehould have thoughs 

souner —when fell ia lowe with you New 
thougot, she will begia to thaw! Conless » 
sell have we not weasied cach other as | 
oughly as any wedded pair in Chrimeodom 

The young wife remained obstimately « 

but her eyes filled with heavy drops A 
broke a young twig hastily from the tee, 

coulnaed 








THE CATACOMBS AT KOME, 


An antiquary states that a pariy of French 
soldiers, while visiiing the catacombs recently, 
discovered a gallery hitherto unexplored, aud 
which had altogether escaped the ravages of the 
barbarians of former days, and the protanations 
of tourists, The tombs and painings tound 
there belung to the first three centuries of the 
( ian era. In those recently discovered, 
many glasses have been found entire. They are 
made of two thicknesses of glass, of ditherent 
degrees of fusibility. Between them are designs 
in gold, which have been so well detended by 
their transparent envelope, though made tiftecn 
centuries ayo, that they appear as disninct as 
when they lett the workman's hand. ‘The outer 
cout of glass is, however, rather oxydised in sev- 








or professional 


Lb will not any that ocher women are, i 
long run, better, or more amusing—I do m 
so; and | have at least to thank you for aby 
me so early that I have made a great tists 
taking a wile. Dut, for the third time, 
Am lito mop aod 
away iny young life in thie hule, merely te 
Thad the luck to thiuk you pretty! And 
beret ta set foot io Parts, at the bing’s oo 


stand Wo no longer 





— oes 


CAS8T-STEEL GUNS. 

The cast-steel guns lately made in France have 
been tried at Gavre, near Lorient. They are said 
to carry about 13,000 yards, and at 3000 (he pro- 
jeciiles are capable of piercing sach plates as 
those with which the Gloire is covered, name!y, 
12 centimetres, or rather more than 4 1 2 inches 
Koglish, in thickness. It is said that anes kind 
of cuirass, invented by the emperer} as the yuna 
to question are also stated to be, is to oe tried on 
the fnvincible According to another arcount, « = 
the projectiles thrown by these new steel wun 
weigh about 95ibs. Eaglish, and it is caleulaced 
that, falling in the midst of @ compact mass of 
toen, they would kill or wound # hundred — 
Scientific Americun., 


Papa has al- 


the chambers of princes, where my talent 
Arthur and I, as 


boing we boner and dutinection t—aend net 
atfostin the houses of learned ductors 

Uoiversity, where there are more clever 
raul in one hour than you prodae ia 


and a! the becaase jou are @ pretiy wo 
topic, and with a degree of assurance, which at 


another time, he would lave shrank from 
“A brother! I think of you more than I should 
of a sister—if I had one. 1—” 


for you are one~-and, by chance, my + 


' Muy the devil bake me inte « paw 
I wtand wr’ 





CHAPTER VIIL. 

lly paced ap and down « few times. “ 

EVIL COURSES. lating velhomently, yianeed sidewise at hi 
and twyan aya 


A faint blush rose to Mary's cheeks, as she 
hastened to check his speech. 
© George,” she said, “ you 


For two years George Stanley was very at- 
tentive to tis duties. Both Mr. Jessop and Doe- 


at interest until the youth shall have attuined to 
the age of twenty-one years, when it is to be 
paid to him, in order that he may be enabled to 


dependent upou your exertions, aud rendered it 
actually imperative that you shduld acquire a 
knowledge cf sume occupation by which you 


tor Marshal were pleased with his conduct, and 
as the young man was naturaily quick, the law- 


talk foolishly. 


You know not what you are saying.” 
“Ido,” boldiy replied the youth. 


“Tsay I 


SECURE A FRIEND AT COURT. 


General Grant, a Scotchman, was in the ser 


+2 . * Are 


yuu hot @ standing proof thet 
right!) Why don't you Ory, aa Ony other 


nary women would do, aed {sll upon m 


- A v tthe preat Frederu { Pros ‘ y 
yer pro;-hesied that he would eventually become | love you more than 1] could my sister, if 1 had se be a ooh re — a ‘ ie sees SOR: wae atl ae h me to remain, and say ye 
5 i in life. Until he is twentv-one ay in future earn y ivi ae ‘ “ ; OTE Nee ORY POUCONG Se Big 8 tavoris 
make a fair start in lite. Until he is twenty one | may in future earn your own living. However, | a credit and an ornament to the professiva he had | one. Perhaps I have—who kuows *” £ x i 
years of age, the sum of one hundred pounds will 


since it has been furced upon me, I will tell you 


dog “Are you tood of dogs 1 asked Frederick 


j 


your darling Adam —+uur only love —sueur 


chosen. “You had better go to your room and lie 


down,” said Mary. 


the Great 
likewise be paid annually into the bank for bis 
behalf. Fifty pounds to be paid fur his board 


and lodging, in additivn to the fee of one hun- 


“No, please your majesty," replid come Adem—thoagh, by thethe, lem ae 


(srant; “ bat we Souten bave a @aying thee it oe om aud Promise everything, whether » 
ryht to secure a tmeud at court.” vous } 


“ Reculiecs fur | 


ali that 1 myself Know, coucerning you and your 
parents.” 





It began to be apparent to the doctor, that 
George regarded his duuj!ter Mary with a ten- 
derer afftion than that cf a brother, and thar 


* Papa will soon be home, 


and I should not hke him or Arthur to see you : , etform “wor nett) There you stand, and 
eis fellow,” said) the monarch 














The doctor then related to the youth briefly, 






















































: : as you are now.” the feture that you have no ocrasion tor | ~ | kavw how to help powredf! Am bow x 
dred, to whomsoever may receive him as au | yet suceincily, the histury of his lite, fom the | Mary, on Ler part, was inclined to return his “A fig tor Arthur,” replied George. “ What | frreud at court ak ‘ensudt™ > Giuas cout ahs | my ort oud tay young yonee ar the ¢ 
apprentice, and the remaiuing fifty to be paid to | hour of his birth at the village inu, autil the | affections. The doctur was not sorry fur this, | business has he with we? ‘Teil me at once, | “4'! With great rapidity, and was intrested! with | tiering at yout And seppusing we thos 
himself for clothing and pocket-money. J wes | receipt of the last letter from his father—which | if George contiaued steady, he thoaght he would | Mary, I will have—” * . oe ager! we og important futeess in i children, aud they take afer you! Bo 5 
it distinctly to be understood, that the semi annua! | ietter he placed in George's hands, that he might | gladly reccive biaas s aie law, and he rather But the young lady had risen and quitted the ee ee See | i tL ohall be ahie tn compere the sin 
remittance of one hundred pounds will be hence read it tur myself. encourazed than opposed their growing inclina room, and perceiving that the villayers were aparaae Woaserasare } be, with sia or envem base o 
forward discontiaued, aud that, beyond the suis The haugiity spirit of the lad was sadly hum- | tion Scautle euch other. Mary Marshal, of | already returning from church, the young man | i chutic tl “ a 3 jal ty as petores, and ae siepwl 
specitied, no further assistance will be atfurded | bled by this rlauen; his cheeas glowed with | whom I have vet said little, was, although still | hastened to his room, whence he did not re Peay iy Bese Ke on te ee ® creat | tvund me amd staring at me! Het oe « 
by me. After George Stanley is twenty-one | shame, indignacon and disappoiutwent; and | jinde more than a child, a very beautifal and appear tll tea-time, when with a look of shame- | wien I made lim my first viet imme late “ . id mity, ord on § tell you, tw ali & 
yeoms of age, he quaet Gepeet qotionly spon } efter resding th he threw it passivnately | amiable girl, with fair bair and blue eves, the very | facedness, which showed that he reeuliected his rdered « slave to be billed for my dusuee, and : f ot yue con wy bewger te my 
himeelf. tothe fluor, aud stainped upon it, Ways, a her father ofien deciared, f her mother, reckless appearance and conversaion in the Pe hers bag meet den ses sig! [owas able to { “s | Dow gwar to Verte a0 eee 08 1 108 ree 

“ You will, in addition to the above mentioned “ George! Gvorge!” said the doctor, inatone | at hes age. The early joss of that mother, while | morning, he seated himself in silence at the | | panier bsse uct gab the 2 tle ; aa | tueuch bw the jworney; pow com -exurn 6 
sums, find deposited in the said bank, iu your | of grave reproof. “did nui expect to see yOu | she was yet an infont, bad caused her father to | table. He was kindly weleumed Nou one re | mm Equatoreal Africa ad eines o,f gue Uke, pas ann ge te © 
name, the sum of two hundred pounds, as a re | act thus in my presence.” | trea: PR sore ka women then 6 child, She | fered w bis aheoncs, sor did Mary by word or } sciinasensiiitpaiciestiliblbiast a hat son i be @ re 
compense for your care and trouble, during the “Pardun me, sir,” replied the young man. | was his pet, and at the same tite his house- | gesture refer to her previous interview with hin In the rushing, noisy crowd and amid soonds 6—700 shaib wont ler eething 
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ly relative to his conduct, and urged 
ad any regard for himself or fur those 
him, to refrain from his evil cour-e-. 
fevlings were easily wrought upon, 
) at first, he assumed an inditicrent 
, at length, overcome by the doctor ’s 
idness, and bursting into tears, he von- 
vllies, and promised amendment. 
morning, before he left the village, 
him in the garden. She came up to 
a smile, and extended her hand, 
wok eagerly in his own. 
ve me, George,” she said, ‘ for lectur- 
sIdid yesterday? If you knew how 
pained me to see you as you were. If 
d me, as you say you do,” she added, 
ash, “you would act differently, O, 
if you would but try to be stendy—tor 
as well as for your own—how happy 
d make me—all of us.” 
\ try,” replied the youngman. “ Ihave 
| Doctor Marshal. I am ashamed of 
Mary. Iam an ungrateful fellow. But 
better in fature, to win your favor, if I 
ther motive.” 
for my sake alone, George. To gratify 
ind looking up into his face, ste «added, 
ly and earnestly—'* May I trust you ?” 
< may.” 
a I will,” answered Mory. They stroll- 
her round the garden and into the pas- 
ond, as they had been used to stroll, 
hand, in childhood ; and continued to 
: in earnest tones, till the stage was ready 
for Hythe. Then, as they shook bands, 
hispered : 
a will keep your promise, George?” 
vill,” he replied, as he kissed the young 
‘ashing cheek, for the first time since they 
hildren, and hurried away with a light, 
heart, to the stage office. 
.! before another week had elapsed, the 
\ promise was broken, and years passed 
efore the youthful pair who had on that 
ig plighted their vows of love—met each 
ygain. 
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rIFICIAL HOOFS FOR HORSES. 


. impossible to calculate the various useful 
ses to which gutta percha may be applied. 
f the most ingenious applications recently 
of this valuable substance is that of muk- 
‘tificial hoofs for horses’ feet. Many inge- 
devices have been resorted to, to attun 
ssult, but the adoption of gutta pereha will, 
tless, supersede all others, a8 soon as Its efti- 
‘omes recognized. What is required by 
+ inary surgeon is a substance possessing 
Misistence of horn, to retain the nails of the 
that will readily sofcen by heat, #0 as to 
itself # the required form; that it be indis- 
le in water, seetug that the horse's houf is 
rally in contact with moisture ; and, lastly, 
it be capable of uniting perfectly with the 
No known substance possesses all these 
ities except gutta percha. For the purpose 
-¢ consideration it is prepared by beiny cut 
\ fragments the size of a nut and softened in 
water; the pieces are then mixed with half 
weight of powdered sal ae, and 
omg ene & awd FAULOpen mecr & Gen. 
ire, keeping the mass well stirred ; the mix- 
should assume a chocolate color. When 
tired for use, it should be melted in a glue 
; the surface of the hoof must be scraped 
in, and the gutta percha applied as required. 
application may be facilitated by the use of 
azer’s knife warmed, by which, also, the sur- 
of the artificial hoof may be smoothed and 
shed. In this manner many a valuable horse 
» be rendered useful, which, otherwise, would 
y remain fit for slaughter. On the score of 
vanity, also, this application of gutta percha 
» be welcomed.—Lnylish paper. 











THE CATACOMBS AT KOME. 


\n antiquary states that a pariy of French 
ers, while visiiing the catacombs recently, 
-overed a gallery hitherto unexplored, aud 
ch hud altogether escaped the ravages of the 
vtrians of former days, and the protunativns 
tourists. The tombs and painrings found 
ve belung to the first three centuries of the 
ristian era. In those recently discovered, 
uy glasses have been found entire. ‘They are 
de of two thicknesses of glass, of ditterent 
rees of fusibility. Between them are designs 
sold, which have been so well detended by 
ae transparent envelope, though made fifteen 
ituries ayo, that they appear as distinct as 
en they lett the workman’s hand. ‘The outer 
it ot glass is, however, rather oxydised in sev- 
ul phices. An original bronze vase, fouad in 
catacombs, is preserved in the Roman Col- 
.e. From the figures it presents, it must have 
onged to the early ages of the chureh, and is 
pposed to have been used for baptisin.—Lon- 


“ Times. 





CAST-STEEL GUNS. 


The cast-steel guns lately made in France have 
en tried at Gavre, near Lorient. They are said 
» carry about 13,000 yards, and at 3000 the pro- 
ctiles are capable of piercing such plates as 
ose with which the Gloire is covered, namely, 
) centimetres, or rather more than 4 1 2 inches 
uglish, in thickness. It is said that anew kind 
 cuirass, invented by the emperer) as the pans 
\ question are also stated to be, is to oe tried on 
w Invincible According to another account, 
ie projectiles thrown by these new steel guns 
eigh about 95ibs. English, and it is calculated 
vat, falling in the midst of a compact mass of 
ven, they would kill or wound a hundred.— 
serentific American, 








SECURE A FRIEND AT COURT. 


General Grant, a Scotchman, was in the ser- 
ice of the great Frederick of Prussia, and was 
sbserved one day fondling the king's tavoriue 
jog. “Are you toad of dogs?” asked Frederick 
he Great. “* No, please your majesty,’ replicd 
irant; “ but we Scoteh have # saying thac it is 
ight to secure a trieud at court.” You area 
sly fellow,” said the monarch, “ Recollect for 
he fature that you have vo occasion tor any 

ieud ac court but myself.” Grant rose afier- 
sard with great rapidity, and was intrusied with 
the command of the most important furtess in 
the kingdum.—Prussian Anecdotes. 








AFRICAN HOSPITALITY. 

A chief in the interior country, having a great 
espect for me, of whom he had often heard, 
when Lt made him my ficst visit, immedustely or- 
ordered a slave to be killed for my duiaer; and 
twas only with great difficulty L was able to 
convince him that Tf did nog. in my own country, 
live on human flesh.— Du Chaillu's Bxplorut.ous 
ay Equatorval africa, 

















In the rushing, noisy crowd, and amid sounds 
f gladness, and a thousand mingling emonons, 
he pulsations of some melanchuly chord of the 
heart, touched by an invisible hand, are distinctly 


sudible. 
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(Triuslated from the German for The Flag of our Union.) 


MARION. 

Wuew holy Saint Louis wore the crown of 
France, the good old town of Arras was just 
six hundred years younger than it is now. That 
she was a thousand times merrier she had to 
thank, not her youth alone, but, beforeeven that, 
the noble guild of poets who resided within her 
walls, and who, by their ballads and miracle- 
plays, and pleasant rhyming romances, spread 
her fame over ail fair France. 

Now it happened one early spring about the 
time, that in a garden in Arras, behind the house 
of one of these valiant singers, a young woman 
was busied tying up vines to the trellises. She 
was beautifully formed, of that pleasant round- 
ness that usually indicates a cheerful soul within, 
and she had a sweet, gentle face. Her calm dark 
eyes swept now and then over the garden as if 
they knew neicher joy nor sorrow ; but her hands 
were active and dreamed not. Afier the fashion 
of well-codo townswomen, she wore her fair 
hair adorned with many an artful ribbon orna- 
ment, and her gown was tucked up for work, 
and, perhaps, possibly also, for the sake of her 
darling little feet. 

As the charming vision wandered in her tran- 
quil activity still further into the garden, there 
appeared at the dour of the house which opened 
into it, a man, who formed both in face and man- 
her a most remarkable contrast to her. He was 
of middle size, with a keen eye, and irregular 
features. His black cloak indifferently concealed 
his high left shoulder, and his legs seemed to 
have been made afier very diferent patterns. 
But still his figure, however incongruous its 
parts might seem, was broaght into a striking 
unison by the boldness and vivacity of his cac- 
riage; and about his mouth there played an ex- 
pression that must have made him dangerous in 
sarcasm, or very charming in a more kindly 
humor. 

He gazed for a while at the fair young gar- 
dener, and seemed to enjoy her beauty. He 
shook his head irresolutely. At last he plucked 
the barrel-cap with the green cock’y-feather deeper 
over his furehead, aud strode towards her. The 
fair woman looked rouud, her cheek colored 
slightly, and her eyes brightened. She let her 
hinds tali by her side, and gazed silently at him 
as he neared her. 

“ Good-day, Marion,” said the man, almost 
roughly. “Is there any one beside yourself in 
the yaden ?” 

“No, Adam.” 

“It is well—I wish to speak with you. You 
are a good wife, Marion, and do your duty; but 
yet LT must tell you that [ cannot eudure you any 
louger.”’ 

‘Lhe bright cheeks grew pale as death; but she 
was silent and looked steadily before her. 

“No,” continued Adam; “longer I cannot 
bear it. You are very lovely, Marivn, and that 
I know now, four weeks after our wedding, bet- 
ter than I did when I courted you, but—you are 
so wearisome, Marion! I will not say that you 
are absulutely without sense ; but the Holy Vir- 
gia ovly knows whether it is asleep, or waiting 
in good hope of some mighty thought, when it 
is w appear. IT have waited lung foc it, and vow 
my patience is at an end. Have you once, only 
once, siace we have been man and wite chatvered 
amusingly, or made one single joke? or have 
my liightest strokes of wit ever found more 
favor fiom you than half a smile? Have you 
not ever goaue calmly on your way like a statue ! 
Whit is the use of my now and then making 
the discovery that you really are flesh aad blood, 
when from morning to night I am obliged to 
laugh at my own jokes by myself, and so ap- 
pluud my own rhymes with my cwn hands. 
Foot that I was! I should have thought of it 
sooner—when I fell in love with you. Now, I 
thought, she will begia to thaw! Confess your- 
self—have we not wearied each other as thor- 
oughly as any wedded pair in Christeudom ?” 

The young wife remained obstinately silent, 
but her eyes filled with heavy drops. Adam 
broke a young twig hastily from the tree, and 
coutinued : 

“I will not say that other women are, in the 
long run, better, or more amusiung—I do not say 
so; and I have at least to thank you for showing 
me so early that I have made a great mistake in 
taking a wife. But, for the third time, I can 
stand it no longer. Am [to mope and fritter 
away iny young life in this hole, merely because 
I had the luck to think you pretty?) And am I 
never to set foot in Paris, at the king’s court, in 
the chambers of princes, where my talent would 
bring me honor and distinction ‘!—and never set 
afoot in the houses of learned doctors of the 
University, where there are more clever things 
said in one hour than you produce iu a year ? 
and ail this because you are a pretty woiman— 
for you are one--and, by chance, my proper 
wite! May the devil bake me into a pancake if 
I stand it!” 

“Hy paced up and down a few times, gesticu- 
lating vehemently, glanced sidewise at his wife, 
and began again : 

“Are you not a standing proof that I am 
right! Why don’t you ery, as any other ordi 
nary womun would do, and fall upon my neck 
aud beseech me to remain, and say phat I am 
your darling Adam—your only love—your hand- 
some Adam—though, by the-by, Lam not hand- 
some—aud promise everything, whether you can 


3 ” . | 
perform tor not?) There you stand, and don’t 





aw 


OMIT MMe 


By my soul's salvation! a poet I am, and a poet 
I will remain—and weariness is poison to the 
merrie art. Now Iam going to my uncle—be a 
good girl, and let as part friends.” 

He stretched out his hand towards her, but 
she saw it not for tears. He thought it needless 
on that account to wait and see whether she 
would behave as he had told her other women 


| would do under the circumstances; he tarned 


| “in friendship, 


hastily towards the door and disappeared into 
the house. 
An hour after the wedded pair had thus parted 


” 


which lived the rich senator, Adam’s ancle, was 


| thrown open, and Adam stepped hastily out, in 





high excitement. He hurried onwards without 
regarding which way he took, and now and then 
scraps of his internal conversation with himself 
barst forth, as he clenched his fist or twisted his 
fingers in his long round-cut hair. 

", “The old shark!” he growled.“ And yet he 
had got rays of virtuous poverty to cover the 
nakedness of his avarice! What is it to him if 
Land my wife choose to sgree to a friendly sep- 
aration! I wish he would take her himself, if it 
were not a pity for her, pretty young thing! 
Truly, whether I moulder here or not touches 
not his money-bags ; but, to travel and to see the 
world, and gain wisdom—ay! that pinches 
Master Money-bags sore! Pah! because he 
gave me the cottage, aud arranged my house- 
hold, am I to freeze in Arras, and bluoder about 
with those rogues of balladmakers, and hide my 
light under a bushel? If i ain obliged to travel 
like a mountebank, and train dogs and apes to 
get to Pacis, Lil do it. I'll show the otd gold- 
scratcher that Adam de la Halle is no_petticoat- 
knight, but knows how to fullow his own way.” 

And this same way of his own carried him 
this time to the Three Goiden Lilies, the best 
tavera in the good old town of Arras. There 
were but few guests in the drinking-room at this 
hour. Adam seated himself in a corner, and 
did not look up until the host, bringing him wine, 
greeted hii respectfully. 

“ You come as if called for, Master Adam,” 
said mine host of the Lilies. “ There is one of 
my guests, see you—the man sitting yonder by 
the stove and looking towards you. Well, a 
week ago he brought u troop of players into the 
town, to play the great passion piece at Easter, 
in the cathedral, The reverend gentleman there 
sent for them ; and now it wants fourteen days 
to the time, and they are all loitering about idle 
and eating their pay before they get it; and their 
director ludges with me, and drinks stoutly on 
the score. ‘Sir,’ I said to him just befure you 
came in, ‘sir,’ said I, ‘if you could manage to 
scrape together a little money by your art in the 
meantime, it would do both you and me good.’ 
‘Ay! said he, ‘if we had only a decent piece, 
a mystery, or a miracle; for I have left my 
whole bundle of plays behind at Cambria, all 
except the passion-piece.’ ‘Eh, sir!’ said I. 
* Here with us the country is alive with gay min- 
strels, troubadours, and ballad singers, and there 
is Master Adam de la Halle, who is worth them 
all put together.” ‘By St. Nicholas,’ said my 
man, ‘I would give him half the receipts if he 
would write me a piece, and it succeeded,’—and 
just at that moment you came through the door, 
and so he sent me to ask you.” 

Adam rose up, swallowed his wine hastily, 
and then went straight to the leader of the stroll- 
ers, who sprang from his seat respectfully, and 
bowed low. They conversed for a short time, 
and then shook hands. 

“Sv be it,” said Adam; “ within eight days 
your people shall play. And the day after I 
shall receive my money, and now our Lady pre- 
serve you. I will go and set about your affuir at 
once.” So he went, and after his fashion, he 
growled something between his teeth that sound- 
ed very much like “J’il make them remember 
me!” 

Light days had passed away, and Marion sat 
in her chamber one afternoon, with eyes red with 
weeping, and checks pale with sorrow, 80 intent- 
ly engayed turning over old letters which she 
had in her lap that she did not hear the door 
open, and ove of her old playmates enter. 
When her friend called her by name, she sprang 
up, startled. 

“Good day, Perette,”’ said she. 
brings you here?” 

“Ur rather, what keeps you here?” answered 
the gil, saucily. ‘* You sit, and you cry, aud 
you never thiuk of going near the Three Lilies, 
where your husbana’s new piece is to be acted by 
the strange players. What awite you are! 1 
should be the tirst to go it 1 had a husband who 
could charm haif the town into the courtyard of 
an old inu. What have you got there! Have 
you been studying all the old songs your Adam 
made on you! I should think that you ought 
to have them all at your fingers’ ends now, like 
your rosary.” 

The poor wife began to weep bitterly. 

© Dou't you kuuw, then,” she subbed, “and 
is not the whole towu of Arras talking about it, 
that he is guing to Paris, aud intends to leave 
me behiud, aud is never, never, coming back 
again!” 

“Bah! nonsense!” cried Perette. ‘“ What 
has put all that into your head !” 

“tie said it to me himself, word for word ; 
and since that time be has never eaten at home, 


“ What 


and only returus very late at night, and sleeps 
i 


knuw how to help yourself! Am [ to give up | 


my art and my young years for the pleascre of 


Sit 








ing at you? And supposing we should have 


children, aud they take after you! Do you ex- | 


pect that [ shall be able to compose the stupidest 
birthday ode, with six or seven boys and yirls, 
ali as lovely as pictures, and as stupid, sitting 
round me and staring at me! 
part in enmity; and so [tell you, in all love and 


Bat we will not 


friendship, that you can no longer be my wite ! 
1 will away to Paris as soon as d can raise money 
enoazh for the journey ; you can return to your 
parents, or, uf you like, you can go to my eld 
uncle, Wow is so fond of you; he will take good 


care of yoa—you shail want for vothing ; and ui 





you shoud have a child, Iwill keep as my 


beluw tu the salvon. 

“ Well, well, be has had his hands fall of his 
new play; and thea men are always fancifal, 
Maniou, aud must always be doing something to 
ptgus us; but, Gud be praised! all are not dead 
that do uot lauzh. Dry your eyes, be a sensible 
woman, and come with me to the play. What 


the door of a stately house, in | 





for that purpose. Marion and Perette arrived at 
the moment of the exit of Dame Avaritia, who 


had spoken the prologue, and assured many rich 


burghers of the town of her farther protection 
Not a place was left free for our two fiir sight 
seers, either in the courtyard or at the windows 
But Perette was not to be daunted, and knowing 


| the house, she made her way through a side 





, wil your husband think of you, uf you don’t | 


own—bu: remain with you I cannot, Marivn! | 


even Wish to see a play be bas written limseil ?” 
And halt comfurtiug, half sculding, she drew 
the suirowing young wile out of her room to the 
Three Liles. 

‘Lhere ali was gay enough. A number of the 
tuWlispeopie Were seated ou benches in the Spa- 
civus cuurtyard. ‘The windows of the low butld- 


INS at the side had Geen chosen as boxes by the 
More disiinguisied of the burghers. And the 
Stuyge Was erecied ia a large barn at the end of 


the yard, tue mighty duors having been removed 





building, and advanced with Marion up to the 
barn. Here they placed themselves behind the 
great linen cloths with which the stage had been 
tenced off, and peeped through a rent in the cur- 
tain at the play, uahindered by the actors, who, 
in their fautastic dresses, sought to pay their 
court to the two pretty women. Marion took 
not the slightest notice of them, and stood rooted 


to one spot. Perette exercised the sharpness of | 


her little tongue on the player fulk now and then, 
and, in common pailance, gave them quire as 
good, or perhaps better, than they brought. 

Bat Master Adam, little dreaming that his 
young wite was Watching him, had, in the mean- 
time, advanced from the other side in his own 
character aud costume. 

He began ia smooth verses to bewail his sor- 
rows. He wanted to go to Paris, cud never a 
sou had he in his pockets, and his millionaire of 
an uncle had, just at this moment, been attacked 
by the most hopeless complaint in the world, an 
obstiuate avarice, so that from him there was 
nothing to hope. To him entered a doctor, 
whom Adam consulted as to whether it was 
possible tu cure avarice, for he could show hima 
splendid specimen of it, if he wished to try his 
hand. Whereupon the doctor broke forth into a 
learned dissertatiun on the different varieties of 
the disease, distinguishing those curable from 
those incurable; aud in the case which Adam 
described, he had but little doubt that he could 
be of service, if he was only permitted to see the 
patient himself. Then a third personage ad 
vanced, so ridiculously like Adam's venerable 
uncle in figure and manner aud cress, that the 
laughter of the spectators seemed never coming 
toanend. To this worthy gentleman the doc- 
tor advanced with great politeness, feit his pulse, 
and looked gravely at his tongue, asked about 
this and that, and then made some mure poiuted 
inquiries about specitic symptoms of the miser 
fever, fiom which he understoud he suffered. 
Upon whica the old gentleman burst into a great 
rage, upbraided his rascally nephew soundly for 
accusiug him of having such a scandaious com- 
plaint, and declared the grounds upon which he 
refused to assist him on his journey w Paris 
The principal reason was, that®Adam was ouly 
just married, and had already grown tired of his 
wife, who nevertheless was, as all Arras kuew, a 
perfect model of beauty aud virtue. 

dn ever-increasing ayitatiun had poor Marion 
been an unsuspected participator iu all this con- 
versation—and who could blame a virtuous wife 
for feeling irritated—when all at once she saw 
her domestic surrows made a butt for a laughing 
public. She took no heed of the polished verses 
and comical grimaces with which the conversa- 
tion of the three actors was adorned, and which 
80 delighted the, augewnee With a bitter anx- 
iety, and forgetung all else, ehe now iistened to 
the auswer her husband was to give to her uncle 
When, however, Adam drily explained to the 
audience that a pretty Woman was not necessa- 
rily an amusing one, and that his Marion's mouth 
was better adapted fur kisses than conversation, 
that nevertheless nu one grew wiser by kissing, 
but, on the contrary, by witty conversation ; aud 
that he would present any one amongst them, 
who had ever heard his Marion give utterance to 
an observation at all bordering on the witty, the 
sum of two golden crowns ; then the poor listener 
could no longer restrain herself. With one 
bound she was on the stage, aud stuod with glow- 
ing eyes and angry brow direcily opposite to hin 
who had so basely slandered her. 

“Are you not ashamed, Adam?” she cried, 
in the midst of his harangue; ‘are you not 
ashamed to sp ak thus of your own wedded wife 
before all the town? O, if you had ever loved 
me, ouly a litle, a little, that speech would never 
have passed your lips! And now tell me, have 
I deserved it from you? Have I ever caused 
you one hour's grief? Have 1 not done every- 
thing to please you? And now will you speak 
ill of me before all Arras ?”” 

So augry and heari-grieved, amidst tears and 
sobbings, scolded the pour beauty. ‘The audi- 
ence, who tovk it all for a part of*the play, 
lauyhed at first, ay, and some amongst them 
were mischievous enough to enjoy there neigh- 
bor’s domestic discomfort. When, however, 
they began to see that ic was the veritable Mar- 
ion herself, the worst of them lost their gaiety 
and stared astonished at the stage. But Adam, 
much as he was startled at first by this sudden 
apparition, quick’y recovered himself, and cried, 
loudly and undauniedly : 

“ My good teliow-townsmen, this does not be- 
long to the play; this woman fell suddenly in 
amongst us, and dues not belong to our company 
atall, Let me entreat some of you to lead her 
away. You hear that she dues not talk verse, 
hke all the actors who have the hunor of per- 
forming this most remarkadle farce before your 
Worthitiesses.”” 

Therewich he took Marion gently by the hand 
to lead her fiom the stage. But she shook 
herself free, and encouraged by the demand of 
some amonpst the Spectators, that sie should be 
permitted to remain, and fight for her own cause, 
cried : 

* Ay, and I wi/!, I say, too! and make you all 
the judges of whesher I have not been badly 
played upon 
silent, but is it to be considered a fault, on my 





how double-tongued he is, and what fair words 






} 


he once } for my praise, alihough he now has 








only complaints.” 
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Therewith she stepped to the front of the stage 
and sang the following verse, with a voice that 
threatened to desert her; 


“Cheeks as red aod eyes as dancing, 
Arwes and vecks like iilies glsocing, 
You may fiod ta trras towe 
Hearts as sf aud liads as rounded, 
Porws with eery g ace surnuuded, 
You may meet #1th, up and doen. 
But with wieiouw wo vues b est, 
Like the maiden I love best’ 


A shout of laughter answered this strophe ; 


some began to sing the refrain, and others joined 


them. Bata voice from the crowd asked 
“ But how can you prove, fair Macion, that 
this lady of whom he talks is mot another than 
yourselt si 
“ Listen again,” cried Marion. ‘“ There is no 
douvi about it.” Then she sang: 
* Others may more sweetly sing, 
Ligucer througa tue daucess swing, 
Never a strae | cate! 
Prattic hall aw hour feee, 
Mastou's ros, lips to me, 
‘Touat’s « pleasure rare! 


Prettir, wittier ue er was known, 
‘Than wy Marto, dariug cue 





This time the whole audience sang the refrain 
with her, and then resounded loud cheerings for 
the songstress, who stuod with the tears sull in 
her eyes, frightened at her own boldness, but 
lovelier thau ever on the stage. Adam sprang 
from the back of the scene, and cried: , 

“Suence, good burghers all! I too have a 
word to say.” 

All were silent, and curious to know how he 
would manage to bring himself into grace again. 
He said : 

“ Phere is not one amongst you who cannot 
perceive that my dear wiie bere bas blamed me 
terribly, and mavaged to get all the laughter on 
her side ; for that, 2 thank her trom the very 
bottom of my soul. 1 teil you all truly that my 
heart quivered with joy at each word she spoke 
and when, at last, sue hit upon the charming 
idea of making my Own Wworus Witness agaist 
me, I said quietly to mypeit, ‘ Master Adam, you 
are a rogue if you desert such a model of a wite, 
though it rained hovers aud duubloons in Paris,’ 
aud s0 L come penitendly hoping that my dear 
fellow-townsmen will intercede tue me with my 
wite, that she may take her insulent, reckless 
husband back to her heart and love, and forget 
What uis slanderous tougue has said of Ler.” 

Ap he said this with au emotion, which no one 
had ever seen him under beture, there was a deep 
silence in tue court. Marivu stilted at him with 
an assuring Kimdness, tell upon his neck, and 
said, “ You dear, mischievous man!” ‘Phen 
bruke from all the windows and beuches a uni- 
versal shout of congratulation. But Adam, 
freeing himself trom the arms of his wife, grasped 
her haud firmly, and cried : 

“ | owe you the third song; it runs thus :” 

* Let those who will to Puris wander, 
Aud thue wou guid tur leasing squander, 


Bor we L use : 


uate due Co bere! 
All the Knv sieuge Cuat’s wortua Kavwing 


Lies, [rect spiiugiug, ever iv w log, 








Tusu tue vue 





A Call wane own!?? 


We need hardly say how gaily all joined in 
the refraia this ume. Just, however, us they 
were all in tull song, there arose a noise of cun- 
teution befure the house; certain people had 
Kiudly let Adain’s uncle kKuow that tus uephew 
had introduced his honorable presentuent on the 
stage, and the vid geatlewan came, with a com- 
pany of archers, firmly determined to make his 
Irreverent Nephew pay dearly fur his indiscretion. 
The people were now busied in the house ex- 
plaining to him the favorable turn things had 
takeo, and when he heard of Adam's recantation 
and the renunciation of the Paris idea, he per- 
mitted himself to be pacified, becawe gracivus, 
and forgave the saucy puet, who approached 
hambly with Marion oo tis arm ; and in order 
to strike a joyous blow against the decusation of 
avarice, he gave a graad banquet that very even. 
ing at the Three Lilies, where Marion was 
obliged to dance with all the preat peuple of the 
town. 

The play was quite spoilt for the good bur- 
ghers of Arras; bat we have, however, 50 much 
faith in their good Heartedness, as to beueve that 
the miracle, as peifurmed by Marion, pleased 
them more than if, as was ori jinally tmtended, 
the angel Gabriel aud hat a dozen of bis body 
guard had descended from heaven and kicked 
Dame Avaritia out of the country with due 
honor. It is possibie that there might have 
been never a muser the less in Atras tor it, and 
Low, at least, there Was one happy pair the mure. 

7 + ~_—— 

SALE Of LOKD BYRON’S EFFECTS. 

A London paper says: Ou Friday there was 
a@ sale by auchiuu al tue Avbey of Valuabic ctlecis, 
furmerly the property ot Lora Byrou. Many of 
the lois realized vuly tioderate piices.  Fuur 
papier macLe decauter stauis, fusmerty Lord 
By ruu’s, were suid al los., tie pusiuve value of 
ail being about 4d Lhe mmvdes of o@ trygace, the 
property of the deceased poet, suid at £3 i5s., 
We value being less inan hail tuat sum. A 
suull-bux, With # portrait uf Myron, Gut nut 
siaied tu have any iter desuciaitun, Weul at 
lus, A Partan tiguie of w sleeping Cupid, tue 
property of Lord tiyrou, suld ac i5s. “Lie firet 
printed copy of his early puciis, wih eQrogtayh, 


| aller @ Viguruus Culbpedwun, Toeoued voy £0, 


It is true that I am naturally 
ie 


part, if Ido what you men are always throwing 


in the teeth of us poor women, leiany alone ail 
useless chattering, and listening quictly to what 
my ha-band has to say?” 

“ M 
she shall speak again!” shouted the spectators, 


laughing, and wasiog her encouragement, 


ion is mht!” 








“And,” she contioued, growing even more elo- 
quent, “if Lhave no right to be here because [ 


du not speak verses, Lhoow enough, and of the 





very best tou! My husband, who slauders me 


now, wrote them vu me before we were married ; 


and you siall hear them that you may know 


! punars, harpischurds, musical boxes 


“Long live Marion! 


Mr. Webvu being tue purciaser, aid w pair uf 
bruss candle slicks, Usd by his lurueuip ta col 
Jeze Were bought in by the sume yettemian af 
£510. Lord Byron's puch bowl, tioken but 
repaired, and bet, periape, Work Oue staiuiny, 
Peahced 2535s. A tiorvic Dusi, ile » Ze, ut 
Cuaries 1, on marcie Gat olan, cChioched wun 
great delicacy, suid at £15, tu Mer Reatern of 
Warwick; a0d @ bust, tu ile saine size aid style, 
of Witiaus ADL, at bis same price, tu aie, Woud- 
yate of Lowivu. Mus 





@) iol Gmenis an port 


fulius of tiuoie, the lormer clutiaciug Dutes, 
wd harps, 
aod the later copies ul tle test Up Cas awd staid: 


Br Cuaretias Uiuoic, Viv Uk puta ps ices. dhewe 





Wertc pipes cf every estou auc pater, i wil b 


Cost incaiie paratiouut 





su Gtily 
mMoseal 





ams 
the articles pul ap Were cis; f alous 
prices. DSulwe culivus aud Valuabe astictes im 
Viesden china, piaie abu plated ypuude, sere eul- 
sequcnily isp eed ul Ww wi due, au Lhe see 
cuucluded ¥ 


luts of huck of 





athe win Jeper ici, sue etuail 
ISis, @ lew dum of the same 
wine “trum Lord Byron es eenar, aud # large 
GUahiity of Vativds #ives ul iaiier Viuwagus, Lav- 


dug Syue UN wt larle pitusiuias. 


j 





JECISIVE BATLEs OF THE WORLD. 

The decisive battles of the world, those of 
which, to ase Hallam's words, a contrary result 
would have essentially varred the drama of the 
world in all its subsequent scenes, are namhbered 
as fifttee: by Professor Cresay, who fills the char 
of Ancient and Modern History in the Ujiver- 
sity of London Poer are the grand sulycct of 
two Volumes by hun, lately from the Bentecy's 
press, and are 

1. Tne Battle of Marathon, fought 490 BC, 
in whieh the Greeks, under Phemistocies, de teat- 
ed the Persiaus uoder Darius, thereby turning 
back the nde of Asiatic invasion, which else 
woul! have swept over Earope 

2 The Batie of Syracuse 416 BOC in which 
the Athenian power was broken, and the west of 
Europe saved from Greek dominion 

%. The Battle of Arabella, 331 BC in which 
Alexander, bv ad. feat of Darius, established his 
power im Asia, and by the introdaction of Kuro- 
pean civilizaion, prodaced an etfect which may 
vet be traced there 
* 4. The Battle of Metaurus, fought 208 BC, 
the Romans under Consul Nero defeeting the 
Carthaginians under Hasdrabal, aud by which 
the supremacy of the great Republic was estab- 
lished 
5. The Victory of Armenius, A.D. 8 over 
the Roman legions under Versus, which secured 
Gaal trom Roman domination 

6. The Batue of Chalons, A.D. 451, in which 
Actius defeated Aulla the Han, the self-styied 
“ Scourge of Giod,”” and saved Europe from en- 
tire devastation. 

7. The Bate of Tours, A.D, 735, in which 
Charles Martel, by the deteat of the Saracens, 
averted the Mahommedan yoke from Kurope. 

8 The Bartle of Hastings, ALD, Loo6, in 
which William of Normandy was victorious over 
the Angio Saxon Harold, aud the resaliof which 
was the formation of the Anglo-Norman nation 
which in now dominant in the world 

9. The Battle of Orleans, A’ D., 1429, in 
which the English were defeated and the inde- 
pendent existence of France secured 

10. The Defeat of the Spanish Armada, AD, 
1588, which crushed the hupes of the papacy ia 
Englss.t. . 

It. The Battle of Blenheim, A.D. 1704, in 
which Marlboro’, by deteat of Pallard, broke the 
power and crushed the ambitious scheme of 
Louis XIV 

12. ‘The Defeat of Charles X'L by Peter the 
Great, at Pultowa, AD. (709, which secured 
the stabiity of the Moseovite Eapire 

13. Tie Batde of Saratoga, A. Do 1777, in 
which Gen, Gates defvated Burgoyne, and which 
decided the coutest in favor of the Amerioan 
Revolutionists, by making France their ally, and 
otter European powers f tendly to them. ~ 

14. The Bale of Valuy, A. D. 1792, ia 
which the Continental allies, under the Duke of 
Brunswick, were defeated by the French under 
Damouriez, without which the French Revolu- 
ton weald have been stayed. 

15. The Battle of Waterloo, A.D. 1815, in 
which the Duke of Wellington hopelessly de- 
feated Napoleon, and saved Europe frowm his 
g ssping ambition. 

















Our Curious Department, 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union. } 
A fatal Prize. 

The Cracow journals announce the death in that 
city of a man named Brikowski, who won the prize 
of 200,000 florins in the Austrian lottery last year. 
To obtain immediate possession of his tortaune he 
paid a discount of 11,000 florins, but from the mo- 
ment he got it in his possession he seems never to 
have enjoyed a moment's peace, so feartul was be 
that some robber would strip him ot his unexpected 
wealth. He kept itin an iron chest, locked up in 
an arched vault, and visited it morning and night, 
to see that all was safe, till at last, from excitement 
and anxiety, he tell il, and typhus fever superven- 
ing, death soon delivered him from all his troubles. 


Singular Fact. 
M. Vessel, of C 





ogne, on testing the new Pari- 
sian tuning-fork, observed that he heard differently 
with his two ears—the note heard with the right 
ear being somewhat higher than that heard with 
the lett car. On examining his musical friends he 
has not yet found one whose ears are precis: ly aline 
in the estimation of the pitch of musical tones. be 
conjectures that the reason for this difference in 
hearing is, that the external passage of the ear is 
set in vibration, like a speaking-trumpet, by the 
sounds that enter it, and that this vibration modi- 
fies the pitch of the entering sound according to the 
fessss ci the ear. 





A natural Curiosity. 

A correspondent of the Irashurg (Vt.) Standard 
describes a natural curivsity in the town of Glover, 
in that State, as tollows:-—" Upon the farm of ©. C, 
Hardy, } 
about ¢ 








in (ilover, stand two maple trees 





t teet apart, and each six or eight inches 
in diameter. At the height of seven feet they ap- 
‘tigh 
which tive men can walk side by side, and are there 


proach together, forming a complete arch, thr 


knit together solidly with no irregularity or contu 
sion. From thence upward to the distance of nearly 
or quite titty fe 





. they form but one solid, compact 
tree, with no unnatural seam, bur or rift.” 





Curious Taste. 

Lord Macaulay had a singular taste for walking 
through the deserted streets of the great metre polis 
in the hours when the ciuzens were fast asleep, and 
all was hushed. [hose were the hours, be used to 
remark, for reflection and thought~—when the utter 
loneliness, which is peculiar at miduight to preat 
cittes, steals over the meditating waylarer, solitary 
apparently and alone in the world. Dr. Jolinson 
possessed a similar taste, and Charles Dickens ia 
singularly fond of old city streets and alloys. when 


they are emptied of the busy throng that fille them 


| in the daytime. 





An erratic Clergyman. 
The extraoniinary conduct of an Foglish divine 


attracts the attention of religivus cinces The 
Rev. Mr. James, of North Riding, was found dre 
ed inadrab wide-awake hat, with blue r 


He alsu broke in colts for the farmers, vicited thom 


the farmers), and got drank The farmers were 


delighted to “make the parson drunk." Sie also 


stule money and get into Mavietone jail—then into 
St Paneras workhouse. He ie a native of Oxiord, 
and was educated at the prammar echo! attached 


to Magdalen College. 


, A smart old Man. 





The pilot at Cabcumpec, Prince Edward I-land, 
Pierre Galant by name, is eighty r a . 
theoush trom hie apprarance t . { 
p taker teor 2 r ie 
form tleau i . b he 
(ocs*ton of the recent excersn a The vid man bee 
twenty ne cliidten, the ohdest sty fee years old, 
also a plat, aod the veungest three mumthe old. by 
the w« l wite oe of bie sone bas lwenly lates 
chuldren, ali OY OGe & 





















neces a comieiemeal 
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{Written fer The Flagef our Unien } 
SONG.—AFOOT AND ALONE. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


No matter, I fancy, though footsore and weary, 
What paths, or how lonely, my footsteps might 
roam, 
Through forests or deserts, disconsolate, dreary, 
If gleams for me somewhere the light of a home. 
Ah, pleasant indeed were the pains of my straying, 
And stitled the sigh that my sad heart must own, 
If, across the wide ocean, her sweet lips were 
praying 
For me the poor pilgrim, afvot and alone! 


Thus they were years agone; but they're hushed in 
death's shadow, 
No more in her sadness to murmur my name, 
And they've laid her to rest ‘neath the clods of the 
meadow, 

And life loiters onward—but never the same. 
Life loiters—I linger and stroll as though dreaming, 
A heart-broken waytarer, friendless, unknown, 
And clouded the skies where hope’s sun was late 

beaming 
On him who was happy, afoot and alone! 


These are wearisome roads wh ere I gloomily wander 
No light by the wayside is shining for me, 

And the night closes in while [ hopelessly ponder 
On hours when my spirit was happy and free. 
Yet I see not the roadway, I heed not the shadow 

Which round my drear footsteps with twilight 
hath grown, 
For I kneel by her grave in the clover-browned 
meadow, 
Though still plodding onward—afoot and alone! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


“LICKSBLUE THE Ist.” 
IN SEARCH OF NEW RELATIONS. 





BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 





How do you do? I think now I can give you 
an account of my adventure in search of my 
wife’s relatives at “Licksblue the Ist.” (Don’t 
confound this village with Licksblue 2d, which 
you know is out of Salem on the Squigmire 
Turnpike). She went from Bangor, after our 
hasty marriage, home to her people, and I was 
to come in about two weeks, after I settled some 
business (principally bills for our wedding). 

Now to tell you the truth, after I started from 
Bangor towards Massachusetts, I felt rather queer 
about going on a hunt after my new relations, 
especially as I didn’t know how I might be re- 
ceived in a family who had never seen the man 
who had married a daughter of the Dows; and 
besides, I might naturally expect some little 
coldness, from the fact of the Dows not having 
been notified in time for our wedding. However, 
I determined to keep a bold heart and maintain 
the dignity of my position (a resolve in which I 
was materially aided by my pocket-flask of 
0. D. V.) 

I reached “ Licksblue Ist” all right, and after 
I alighted at the station, I asked a ragged urchin 
(who was selling some back numbers of the daily 
papers, no doubt,) where Jabez Dow lived. He 
laughed considerably at the question. 

“Jabez Deow? Yeure a jokin’ me, mister, 
aint yeou ?” 

“Joking, boy! Of course not. Can you tell 
me where Jabez Dow lives?” I added, rather 
severely. 

Another short laugh from the specimen. 

“Jay-bird Deow, we calls him, mister. Be 
yeou goin’ there?” 

“Certainly. Will you direct me?” 

“ Yeou mean old Deow, wot has the hansum 
gals?” 

“The same, boy. Come, point the way— 
here’s a ninepence for you.” 

The coin seemed to arouse that youth’s dor- 
mant faculties, for he gave me the directions im- 
mediately, but would not part with me without a 
Yankee’s last question : 

“T say, stranger, be yeou goin’ to spark old 
Jay-bird’s Permit ?” 

“You insolent rascal!” I muttered. 

“T want to know,” he answered ; and the last 
I saw of him in the distance, he was flipping the 
ninepence up in the air and catching it in his 
mouth. 

It was not long before I found the house point- 
ed out to me as the residence of my father-in- 
law, and I must confess my delight was not 
heightened much by the sight of the nest, from 
which my bird Permit had flown to the arms of 
her faithful, ete., etc. It was a rambling frame 
building, and looked as antiquated as any simi- 
lar revolutionary relic. It the front porch had 
been repaired, I do not think it would hive de- 
tracted much from the beauty of the building ; 
and I am quite sure the piles of bricks upon 
various parts of the roof could not possibly have 
answered the purpose of chimneys, whatever 
they might have done in days gone by. On the 
whole, the forlorn appearance of the Dow man- 
sion, with the straggling, weedy patch of ground 
behind it, did not argue much for the wealth of 
that respectable family, one of whose daughters 
T had so ill-advisedly espoused. In fact I hesi- 
tated a good spell before I concluded to enter the 
house at all, for I felt the dignity of my bran 
new suit strongly urging me to pass it by. 

However, I put my hand upon the gate, for 
which liberty it repaid me by falling off its hinges 
and producing such a racket that three ill-fed 
curs came bounciag forth, with such ill-mannerly 
howls and barks that it was with difficulty I 
could prevent them from seizing my person at 
all accessible points. They were evidently 
trained well for their disagreeable business, which 
no doubt would have finished creditably had not 
an old man appeared in the doorway and called 
them off in a shrill treble. 

“Here, Jowl! Down, Sam! , Hi, you Pug, 
eout of that! Come off, sir!” 

I advanced cautiously, and bowed respectfully 
to the old gentleman. 

** How do you do, sir?” 

“Eb?” was his reply, in a loud tone. 
The old man was evidently deaf. 

“ Your name is—” I again commenced. 
The interruption this time was sudden. 


| best chain last week. 


: eOy 


! 
“Don’t want any pedlers abeout here. Gals 


got all their ribbons neow ; and one stole Pug’s 
Better git eout.” 

As little complimentary as this reception was, 
I kept my temper, the curs sniffing dangerously 
near me, but maintaining a dogged silence, and 
I made another effort. 

“I’m no pedler. I want to find Jabez Dow.” 

“O-ho! Come in, mister, come in. I’m 
Jabez Dow.” 

And he led the way into a wash-house. I felt 
my boldness increase as he shut the door on the 
dogs. 

“My name is Blank, sir,” said I, with my 
most confident smile, and supposing the old gen- 
tleman would desire to enfold me in his paternal 
arms. 

But no such welcome—not a bit of it. He 
only put up his hands to his ears as though to 
hear more piainly. 

“ Blank—Blank! Never heerd of ye mister. 
O, yes, yes, yer the cow-doctor! Strange old 
Jabez should have torgot yeou. 
spell, doctor, till [ git a stick to poke up old 
Bess. I be sure she be goin’ to die; wuss than 
the last time yeou tended her with the holler- 
horn——Not the cow-doctor? Who the deuce 
are yeou then ?”’ 

“Did you never hear your daughter Permit 
speak of me?” I asked in rather a despairing 
tone. 

“Permit! ©, I reckon yeure one of her city 
sparks, yeu are! Walk in, sir. She be yonea 
visitin’, but will be ham afore night.’ 

And he bowed me into a greasy kitchen, where 
there were three bouncing girls at wo.k, whom he 
introduced as “ my darters.” One was knitting, 
another was patching a pair of adolescent panta- 
loons, which were already a remarkable specimen 
of patchwork, and the last was combing her lux- 
uriant hair before a small piece of looking-glass. 
There was plenty of blushing and scampering 
when I came in, and the old man said; 

“Gals, here’s a feller arter Permit.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” I said, with my blandest 
smile (but I handled my flask of O. D. V. io 
my pocket, and thought how much I would give 
to be able to refresh myself from its contents). 
“ You don’t seem to understand me. My name 
is Blank. Your daughter Permit is my wife. 
She is married to me; she will tell you so when 
she comes home.” 

If a modest volcano had burst beneath us, 
and lifted the Dow mansion up in the air a few 
feet there could not have been greater yelling 
and pitching around generally than there was 
upon this announcement. 

“Du tell!” shouted the one performing on 
the trowsers. 

“JT want ta know!” cried the knitter, drop- 
ping several stitches as she sprang from her seat. 

“ Sakes alive !” screamed the young lady of the 
hair, as she dropped the looking glass, and made 
a bound towards me, whilst the old man only 
raised up his long arms, and with open mouth 
gazed at me. 

“O, daddy ! what'll Sweetens Lucky say?” 
screamed the first. 

“ Sweetens Lucky !’ gasped the second. 

“ Lucky !” echoed the last. 

“The ongracious creetur, not to tell us!” 
again yelled the tall one, who had been engaged 
on the fractured pants. 

“Tell us!” chimed in the stocking-knitter, 
whose face I di 1 was ptibly dirty. 

“Us!” growled the unlucky damsel who had 
broken her looking-glass, and who squinted so 
that it must have pained her. 

I found that I had the utmost difficulty above 
the din to be understood as I tried to explain my 
new relations with Permit, but I had to control 
my temper against such provocations as ‘“ Art- 
ful hussy!” “To mitten Sweeiens Lucky for 
this yere milk-flap!” (Can any one tell the 
meaning of this term. I am unable to find it in 
any dictionary, but am only certain that it does 
not mean anything good to eat) 

“Stranger,” put in old Jabez, with sublime 
and touching emphasis, “I suppose yeou know 
it’s easy enough to git married, but the devil to 
keep house ?” 

To this modest intimation, I replied, meekly, 
that I hoped I was well enough off to have no 
fears on that score. This was a heavy shell 
thrown into that wild-cat camp. 

“Rich, are ye?” 

I enumerated over a few of my possessions, 
quite disgusted with the venality of my wife’s 
family, and found that they soon hailed me as a 
god-send. 

“ Brother-in-law, I’m so glad yeou’ve got Per- 
mit,” said the most shrewish of the party, whom 
{ think they called Hepsibah, and she shook my 
hand till I fairly groaned. 

“Stop to dinner, brother-in-law,” followed 
the next. “Pru, pull up some cabbages, and 
we'll have a biled dinner. Daddy, send Sam in 
to git the taters pealed.” 

And as these orders were being rapidly given 
Thad a chance to look around me. Good heav- 
ens! what was my position? Here was I, a 
man of respectable family and comfortably cir- 
cumstanced, married into a family which for 
vulgarity and ill-breeding could not be surpassed. 
As I was lamenting thus in the dingy kitchen, I 
saw the door slowly open and one of my newly- 
found sisters (pah!) enter slyly. She crept up 
to me on tip-toe. I retired slowly from her, for 
her motions had an assassinating appearance 
with them. 

“ Brother-in-law,” said she, softly, “ wont 
yeou please lend me a dollar. We haint jest 
got any pie in the house that we like to set before 
company, and I'll send out; but deon’t tell Pra 


or daddy that I borryed it—sich a disgrace, yeou 
know.” 





I handed over a useful coin of the denomina- 
tion she asked, for I was glad to get rid of her. 
She retired as softly as she came in. I had 
hardly time to think of this strange method of 
treating company to pie, when the door opened 
again, and the second daughter came into the 
room more secretly than the first. 

“ Brother-in-law,” said she, with her fingers 
up to her lips, enjoining silence, ‘ could yeou, 
without too much trouble, let me hev a dollar? 





Daddy's gone away aud forgot to pay our baker 


; through the open window behind gne. 
Set deown a 
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for oar Sunday morning's pork and beans bakes 
Could yeou, neow t” 

This was monstrous—but she got the dollar 
I waited in momentary fear for the door to open 
again; and I waited not in vain. The third old 
girl came in, and looked just about as threaten- 
ing as sly. 

“ Brother-in-law, yeou hevn’t got a dollar hev 
yeou? because if yeou hevn’t I kin walk over to 
neighbor Luckys, and it’s only three miles, on 
this dreadful hot day. 0, ye hev, eh! for I 
wanted to send Sam to the butcher’s. Please 
don’t tell Hep I got it, far we never borrys.”” 

If Thad been a bold man I should have re- 
fused these forced loans ; but I am only a philos- 
opher, and so they got the money. 1 was posi- 
tively furious, boiling over with indignation ; but 
what could I do? Only wait, and I did wait, 
trying to compose my nerves till my dear Per- 
mit should appear. I waited. 
Dash! About @ quart of water was injected 
It blind- 
ed me for a moment; it ran into my cars and 
down my neck; it took the starch out of my 
elegant dickey, and inundated my person com- 
pletely. I jumped from my seat to discover the 
author of this outrage. A small boy was out- 
side with a tin pipe, through which he had sent 
the water over ine. He was roaring with laugh- 
ter, he was running over with merriment, his 
eyes were congested with the intensity of his 
jvy. 1 made one dash at the juvenile wretch, 
and had only time to administer one sound buf: 
fet to his head, when the whole crew of girls 
were upon me 

“Tet Sam alone, mister,” cried one. 

“ He was only trying his pipe,” said another, 
in a depreeatory tone. 

“Here comes Sweetens Lucky!” suddenly 
exclaimed the third. And before I could get 
away from the howling Sam, I was confronted 
by about as large a specimen of Yankee human- 
ity as I ever saw. 

“Is this the feller who says he married Per- 
mit?” asked the new-comer. 

“T am the man, sir,” I replied, in as stiff a 
manner as my condition would allow. 

“ Yeou lie, mister; du yeou hear that?” T'll 
soon take the starch out of yeou.” 

I smiled at this absurd threat, for the villanous 
Sam had performed that feat already. 

“T wont tight you. What have I to fight for ? 
Permit is my wife, and if she was here she would 
tell you so.” 

This, I afterwards discovered, was the most 
unlucky speech I,ever made, and I have ab- 
stained from speech-making ever since. I had 
scarcely spoken before a heavy female, of I 
should say at least two hundred and ten pounds 
avoirdupvis came into our excited group, brand- 
ishing her tists in very disagreeable proximity to 
my nose, which was in great danger, especially 
as it is not remarkable for its small dimensions. 

“You miserable sneak! You my husband ¢” 

“T never said so,” 1 replied. 

“ He never said so! He, he!” 

“Said so! Ha, ha!” 

“So! Hi, hi!” 

And the choras around mefras fearful. Iwas 
abvut to beat a retreat, but the wretch who de- 
lighted in che name of Sweetens Lucky gave me a 
belt over the head, which not only made me hear 
music from various instruments in my ears, but 
also made me see stars of the various constella- 
tions, but especially Sirius (the dog star), as I 
found myself spra@ling amonyst the curs, who 
were let loose upon me. Was I to fly? No! 
I prided myself in those days upon my know- 
ledge of boxing. I arose and buckled to Sweet- 
ens Lucky like a gladiator, with the following 
result: 

Round Ist.—Struck my man below the mug, 
but he didn’t seem to feel it; stopped his right 
at my peepers neatly; he threw out his left 
mawby, which caught me on the chatter-box 
and sent me to the dogs again, two of which had 
been chewing at my legs industriously during the 
whole of this round. 

Round 2d.—Used my daddles on his know- 
ledge box and brought the claret; but he caught 
me on the potato-trap, and drew out four of my 
ivories. I returned a rib-bender, but he got my 
head in chancery. I soon tripped him, and we 
fell together, I underneath, killing the largest 
bull-terrier in my descent. 

The only thing I distinctly recollect after this, 
was an oppressed feeling, caused no doubt by 
the position of Mr. Lucky, who was treading 
with much apparent force on my abdomen, and 
the disturbed condition of my face, my nose 
being twisted too much on one side, and appear- 
ing to me as if it was looming up entirely under 
my left eye. The blood stopped my speech for 
a while. 

“Do you give it up? Is she yure wife?” de- 
manded Sweetens, still using my abdomen as a 
springing-board. 

“No,” 1 faintly gasped. 
mit—Sizer—Dow !” 

“Permit Sizer Dow!” yelled the whole cho- 
rus. “Why of course she aint. Yure arter 
Squire Dow’s daughter over in the big house. 
Why didn’t you say so at onct, stranger, and 
save yerself that darned lickin’ !” 

1 was helped on my feet. I made for the big 
house, where my Permit wouldn't acknowledge 
or recognize me till I had the blood washed off 
my face and the various rents in my clothing 
repaired. J had a warm reception from Squire 
Dow, who it appeared had heard good accounts 
of me, and the old gentleman wanted to prose- 
cute old Jabez Dow’s family and S. Lucky, Esq. 
for their shameful treatment of me, but I stopped 
the suit. I felt too glad to think that the parties 
of the first part were not my relatives. 

My wife insists upon calling this my laughable 
adventure ; but I assure you I cannot agree with 
her as to the amusement, and to this day depre- 
cate the fashion in New England of so many 
people in the same town calling their children 
by the same names, so that they have to number 
them like convicts in after life 1st, 2d, 3d, etc. 
Had not this hatetul fashion reigned in the vil- 
lage of “Licksblue Ist,” my nose would not 
have been awry, nor so many false teeth had a 
place in my mouth. This was my “ Lucky” 
adventure in my Loneymoon. 
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TO CORRSSPONDENTS. 


C. C.—Abatis is a military term, denoting trees cut 
down, and laid with their branches towards the 
enemy, so as to form a defence for troops stationed 
behind them. 

Privare W.—A tete-de-pont is a field fortitication 
in front of a bridge to cover the retreat of an 
v thy across a river. 

1.—There are about one hundred separately 
bpp es governments at the present time, nearly 
one half of which are aonatéhiee in Eurepe 

2, S.—It has been decided by tidal observations 

nat the waters of the Atlantic and Pacitic occaus 
are of the same mean height. 

Voracevr.—The sugar plantations of Jamaica 
cover a space of 110,000 acres. 

W. W.—A ballvon was tirst used for the purpose of 
military reconnoisance just before the battle of 
Fleurus, in the last century. 

Miss C. M., Rochester, N. Y.—It is the custom with 
the Mohammedans, after having pertormed a pil- 
grimage to Mecea, to hang a branch of the aloe 
plant over their doors, to show that they have 
performed this duty of the faithful. 

Tyro.—Fresco painting is so named from the col- 
ors being rapidly laid on while the freshly pre- 
pared plaster is still wet. The fresco painter is 
Fimited to those colors which light and lime will 
not deteriorate. Blue is the brightest color which 
can be used in this style of painting. 

D. F.—The epigram of “La Monnoye, of which you 
enclose us a copy in French, has been rendered 
into English as follows: 

The world of fools has such a store, 
That he who would not see an ass 

Must bide at home and bolt his door, 
And break bis looking-glass. 

S.—The moutarde a Cestragon, which is the kind 
"oan used by the French, is made from black 
mustard seed dried until triable, finely powdered, 
and mixed with salt and tarragon vinegar. The 
French make about twenty-four different flavored 
mustards by mixing up ‘the ground seed with 
different vinegars; they are generally dark-col- 
ored, as the whole of the seed is ground together. 











MISERIES OF HUMAN LIFE. 

It has been aptly observed by some writer of 
acute discernment, that the great evils of life are 
more easily borne than the petty annoyances to 
_which we are daily subjected. We hear of a 
man losing his all by a disastrous fire, or a ship- 
wreck, or the loss of a dear friend ; and when we 
think to find him, after a brief season, over- 
whelmed by the calamity, stricken down and 
changed, the shadow of his former self, we are 
apt to find him calm, cheerful and resigned. But 
Providence always ‘tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb,” and we have Scriptural authority 
for asserting that the ‘‘ back is fitted to the bur- 
then.” Yet take the same man, the individual 
equal to great troubles and the severest trials, 
and find him suffering from a tight boot, or a 
twinge of the rheumatism, and we shall be aston- 
ished at the extent and uproar of his lamenta- 
tions. ‘“ The irritation of a nerve no bigger than 
a cambric needle,” says Edward Everett, “ will 
drive an intellect capable of instructing the world 
to the verge of distraction.” 

The man who can be plunged into the ocean 
from the mainmast of a frigate with impunity, 
will shudder at a drop of water thrown sportingly 
in his face. It is the aggregate of little annoy- 
ances that make up a great sum of agony, as the 
continual falling of drops of water on a criminal’s 
head forms the severest punishment that the 
Chinese (those ingenious artificers of torture) 
have been able to devise. The mind equal to 
greatest emergencies ofien fails in minor trials. 
Frederick the Great could never muster up cour- 
age to snuff a candle with his fingers; and the 
sort of pluck that enabled a man to do so was 
the theme of his highest admiration. It is use- 
less to philosophize about the fact; it may be, 
that great misfortunes “cast their shadows be- 
fore,” while little evils come upon us unexpect- 
edly and find us unprepared. Beresford, a witty 
English writer of the earliest part of the present 
century, wrote a book, now out of print, called 
“ Miseries of Human Life,” which was one of the 
most amusing things we ever read. There was 
another book, from the French, entitled “ Little 
Miseries of Human Life,” which is about equally 
happy and to the point. 

Our miseries begin very early in life ; if a baby 
could speak, what volumes could it not fill with 
its sad experience! how it would expatiate on 
tight clothes, corking-pins, wet nurses, and in- 
voluntary gallops upon bony knees! Boys can 
speak, and do speak—their early cup is filled to 
the very brim with misery. How wretched it is, 
to be sure, to get up shivering on a bitter De- 
cember morning and go a mile to school on the 
comfortable assurance, given over night by the 
master, that you are to receive a severe flogging 
the moment you enter the recitation room; very 
nice to be deprived of a half holiday, within ear- 
shot of the joyous voices of your schoolmates in 
the playground, because you had failed to conju- 
gate “‘tupto”’ through all its moods and tenses 
according to Gunter. 

It is very consoling, also, to be deprived of a 
ball because a rascally tailor has neglected to 
send your coat home in time to dress, and you 
have no garment fit to appear in—on the occa- 
sion, too, when you are eugaged to meet the he- 
loved one, and you know that your rival will be 
there in a most killing costume, and that this 
evening is a turning point in your destiny. Or, 
in the case of a lady, what incalculable misery 
does she endure when disappointed by the milli- 
ner. Julia, in the Hanehback, affords us a strik- 
ing example. “Twenty times took I it hack,” 
says her servant, relating his experience hetween 
his mistress and the milliner upon one dress. 

We might go on and instance any number of 
petty troubles of a like nature, incident to youth 
and age, married and single, which go to make 
up the sum of grievances which constitute what 
may be called human misery, and warn us, 
though they be but trifles, to “ call no man happy 
till his death.” 
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Facoat —lIt is estimated that there are two 


handred milhons of dollars in the savings banks 
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FIRE-ARMS IN EUROPE 

Historians are pot agreed as to where 
wheu artillery was first employed. This now! 
| heved, upon good authority, that guojow and 
guns were used in China fifteen centuris ts 
they were known in Europe. The first artile:y 
consisted merely of stall iron tubes, which dis 
charged leaden bullets armed with iron tubes, 
and shaped like pyramids, each having a syusre 
base. These tubes were usually mounted upon 
a carriage, and the gunners who operated them 


were protected with iron shields. At the bevin 


| ning of the fifteenth century, the use of tire arms 
| became general in the armies of Rurope and in 


several of the Asiatic nations ; and at the presen 
day, when we make much ado about cannon 


| throwing one hundred and twenty pound shot, 
| and consider these missiles very large, we forset 


that much larger shot were used three centuries 
ago. The scale of calibres in the early days of 
gunnery ranged from thirty-two to the pound up 


| to bombards throwing stone balls of one thou- 


| they were used in field warfare. 





| sand pounds. Bolts, burning arrows, fireballs, 


grenades, shells, case-shot filled with balls (shrap- 
nell), and incendiary or burning bells, were all 
used in the days of old. Small fire-arms were 
employed in castles and cities for defence betore 
Large cannon 
were made of cast iron; also of wrought iron 
welded together and hooped ; 
ders of iron hooped with rings. At the battle of 
Tongres, in France, in 1408, it is related that 
three cannon were used of such great size that 
they threw stone balls weighing three hundred 
and five hundred pounds. At the siege of Caen, 
in 1450, twenty-four mortars were fired, and the 
bore of each was so large that a man could sit 
upright in it. At the great siege of Constanti- 
nople, when taken from the Greeks by Mahomet 
the Second, there was one cannon which threw 
six-hundred pound stone balls. In 1641, cart- 
ridges were first employed in the armies of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. The first muskets were called 
“ matchlocks ;”’ because the charge was ignited 
by a match; their barrels were about six fect 
long, and required a rest. The iron soldiers of 
Cromwell carried matchlocks ; the flint lock wes 
introduced into England in the reign of Charles 
the Second. The inventor of the percussion lock 
was the Rev. Alexander Forsyth, a Presbyterian 
clergyman, who secured a patent for it April 11, 
1807. The percussion powder was fed into the 
touch-hole by a self-acting rod. 


and also of cylin- 





NATURAL BRIDGE IN WISCONSIN. 

A correspondent of a Philadelphia paper, writ- 
ing from Pine River, Wisconsin, gives the sub- 
joined description of a natural bridye discovered 
in that region:—“ At the mouth of the west 
branch of Pine River is a great curiosity—a nat- 
ural bridge, almost as wonderful as the one over 
Cedar Creek, in Virginia. Here a stream much 
larger than Cedar Creek is spanned by a bridge 
of rock and earth, the handiwork of nature her- 
self. The west branch of Pine River tlows 
through a most beautiful and fertile valley, east- 
ward, until it nears the main stream, when a high 
bluff seems to forbid the blending of their waters. 
But ‘where there is a will, there is a way,’ and 
the branch finds an opening through a high blutf 
which skirts the western shore of Pine River, and 
their waters mingle and murmur on together to- 
ward the great ‘Father of Rivers.’ Here is a 
natural tunnel—from fifteen to twenty feet wide, 
and twelve feet high—right through a rocky hill, 
whose altitude is eighty feet, and covered over 
with tall pines, and foliaged down to both rivers 
with dense growth of evergreen. The bridge is 
wide enough for three teams to drive abreast ; 
and from its location I have no doubt but a thor- 
oughfare will, at some future time, be established 
along this romantic way. Sufficient water passes 
under the bridge, even in the sultry month of 
July, to set a-rolling and a-rumbling a dozen of 
the largest mills in the State.” 





Aw Ipea.—The New York Tribune recom- 
mends the use of wooden shoes in this country. 
It says the advantages of wooden shoes are many. 
They allow no water to penetrate as do leather 
ones ; they are naturally drier ; they keep the fect 
warmer ; they prevent disease by promoting t!e 
requisite and sanitary perspiration; they have 
been known to effect cures of patients where salt 
baths and the use of medicine have been unavail- 
ing ; and, lastly, they are far cheaper than leather 
shoes. 





Beasts anv Men.—More attention iv given 
in this country to the pedigree of animals than of 
human beings; and many persons can tell the 
exact genealogy of a favorite horse for several 
generations, who do not know the maiden names 
of their own grandmothers. 





Reciciovs Reapixe.—Tbe secretaries of the 
Tract Society at Boston, since the commence- 
ment of the war, have gratuitously circulated in 
the army and navy over three and a half millions 
of pages of religious reading. 





Tue Seat or War—A man the other day 
out hunting sat down by accident on a bumble- 
bee's nest ; and from the trouble he found himeeclf 
in, he fancied he had seated himself on the sat 


of war. 
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Farminc. —Farming is the best business now- 


a-lays. “A little house well filled, and a little 
farm weil tilled,” constitutes a fortune in peace 
or war. 


oor 

Ture Caver.—One of the chief reasons that 
matrimonial differences are so bitter is, that each 
party is so well informed of the enemy's weak 
side. 
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Cortos.—The first cotton grown in Nicare- 
gua (about thirty bales) has been shipped to New 
York. Next year’s crop is expected two be very 
large 

baie 





5 
Cuicnet-Pravinc.—The men play cricket in 

the fields. A woman plays cricket by singing 

cheerily at the hearthstone 
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Porttation oF Sram —By the last census, 

Spain contains | 5,658,000 inhabitants 
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DUBLIING 


This abound and unchristion praction. nos 


ing rapidly inte disrepate throughout the 
work! ts of comparatively modern orig 
thoagh national quarrels were somreginves ce 


by the selection of « champion am either ex 


on the fleld of hatthe-—e measare prom pred 


general destruction of life, still a mortal « 
between two adversaries in a private quarr 
a thing wnkoown to the ancients It orig 
with the feudal system, and the custom we 
enacted into ag institution by Philip the Py 
France, who published an edict fining the 
for combat 
formalities of law. In the reign of Queen 
beth of Ragland, the young gentry and nx 
wore all fired by the perusal of work by 
centio Laviolo, an Tralian fencing master 
the * Treatise of Honor,” and duciling & 
the ready resort of the fashronable to aver 
The hot-headed Frenx 
ple adopted the practice of deelling « 
more ardor than their more phiegmatic nek, 
on the other side of the chanwel, and it ca 
came the custom with them, for seconds « 
a: priucipals to engage in the strife, a ci 
stance thar rendered their conflicts very say 
ary. Ina single French provines, one he 
aut twenty gentionen were killed im duets 
months, and ander Henry IV, four the 
ren fell in a similar way in two years 
fatality caused the interposition of the + 
arm of the law, and for a period, the 
Asainet it were strictly enforeed — The de 


juries and insults 


the students at the German universities arr 
ous affairs. ‘They are rarely fatal; the wee 
used and the conditions imposed, being calcr 
to shield life The combatants are clad in 
ed coats and head pieces, the face being on 
uncovered; the swords are straight, and 
a small portion of the side near the point ts» 
ened. A regular code of honor proportion 
length of the sword given to the injury ree 
and the moment blood is drawn, the seeor 
terpose, and by fheans of a straw, moasu 
longth of the cut, and decide that the cla 
honor are satiefied by the infliction, A Cir 
student will endure «® reasonable amount of 
ocation, but if he be called dummer pamye ( 
youth), an appeal to arms is inevitable 

Many valuable lives have been lost 
country by this abeard practice, The 
caused by the death of Hamilton at the he 
Aaron Burt, caused a sensation which we 
from one ond of the country to the other 
the most signal of those political duets wt: 
cost some of the beat blood of the land == T 
tim in this case was a man of splendid tak 
historic fame, the companion in arms of Wy 
o>, the able leader of a great party. 1 
tyonist, was @ man of talent, bat def 
more! aud patiiotic worth He foreed tt 
upon Hemilton, who was opposed to 
on principle, and he therefore endeay. 
pacify Barr, and indace him to forego tn 
pose. Nothing, however, but the death 
rival could appease the insatiate invete 
Lurr. A monument was erected to his + 
upon the spot where he fell, bat it was ef 
destroyed by the authorities of the &: 
tending to sanctify a spot desecrated by a: 
lowed purpose, and leading the unrefle 
imitate an example to be avoided and dex 
every good citizen. 





WATER DRINKING. 

Improper drinking of water has bill 
sands, There have been instances where 
armies, after long marches, have come ¢ 
river, when the men would lie down om the 
and quail an ordinary quantity of water, =) 
results; some died almost instantly, oth: 
came crazy, and some staggered like « 
mon. Avoid drinking water at much as; 
while marching. When you feel dry, n 
mouth with water, but do not swallow it 
only when resting, or before the word tx ; 
march Men, when heated, should nx 
anything cold. In a high state of per 
ice water only aggravates thirst, Drink 
Haft a tumbler of water will suffice the 
man in the world, if he drinks by sipe 
from twenty five to one hundred sips, and 
each time—it will quench thirst better 
quart drank in the usual manner In 
almost impossible to get down « full 
water, taken in thie manner 


oom. 





Jcvesite Botoiens —It ie reported 
enfants de troupe of the French army 
there are between 6000 and 7000, are, : 
have passed ten years of age, to be eupy 
light muskets and bayonets, for the » 
being instructed in their use, with @ vie 
formation of @ corps, from which the ; 
toissioned officers are to be selected for: 
At seventeen years of age they are to | 
ted inte the ranks, so that their militar 
tion will have been completed on ent 
the service 
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Baw Tasers — Wi bred people cro 
pews at the church in New York © 
Irincese Clotiide worshipped, aed ame 
to rach an extent by staring at her, 
could not attend to her devotions At 
nleo, they tethered the royal lady shar 
the same way 
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Bamcaetic —Tt hee leew thought the 
are alenye admurere of the milttary, & 
eaye there le one office—or oliver —the 
them ever fell 19 love @ith, namely, 
Hoasework. 
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Tes Tee te to be 4atied, beerefer 
cents a pound, coffee three end a hell c« 
two conte Thin 


lowe the grocers add elevat Ofty per cont 


ie light om the ewnete 
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Goon Avvire—Keep cat of « hee 
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desire to prevent « greet effusion of bax’ 


In Tealy, daelling was alee con 
ed under the auspices of the charch, with « 








&2E-ARMS IN EUROPE. 
s are not agreed as to where and 
ry was first employed. It is now be- 
good authority, that gunpowder and 
sed in China fifteen centuries before 
own in Europe. The first artillery 
rely of small iron tubes, which dis- 
ten bullets armed with iron tubes, 
like pyramids, each having a square 
e tubes were usually mounted upon 
nd the gunners who operated them 
ed with iron shields. At the hegin- 
ifteenth century, the use of fire-arms 
eral in the armies of Europe and in 
e Asiatic nations ; and at the present 
we make much ado about cannon 
.e hundred and twenty pound shot, 
r these missiles very large, we forzet 
arger shot were used three centuries 
scale of calibres in the early duys of 
ged from thirty-two to the pound up 
3 throwing stone balls of one thou- 
is. Bolts, burning arrows, fireballs, 
ells, case-shot filled with balls (shrap- 
neendiary or burning balls, were all 
days of old. Small fire-arms were 
n castles and cities for defence betore 
sed in field warfare. Large cannon 
of cast-iron; also of wrought iron 
‘ther and hooped ; and also of cylin- 
hooped with rmgs. At the battle of 
\ France, in 1408, it is related that 
m were used of such great size that 
stone balls weighing three hundred 
ndred pounds. At the siege of Caen, 
enty-four mortars were fired, and the 
h was so large that a man could sit 
it. At the great siege of Constanti- 
1 taken from the Greeks by Mahomet 
, there was one cannon which threw 
1 pound stone balls. In 1641, cart- 
first employed in the armies of Gus- 
phus. The first muskets were called 
ks;” because the charge was ignited 
1; their barrels were about six fect 
required a rest. The iron soldiers of 
carried matchlocks ; the flint lock wes 
into England in the reign of Charles 
The inventor of the percussion lock 
ov. Alexander Forsyth, a Presbyterian 
, who secured a patent for it April 11, 
e percussion powder was fed into the 
by a self-acting rod. 





RAL BRIDGE IN WISCONSIN. 
spondent of a Philadelphia paper, writ- 
Pine River, Wisconsin, gives the sub- 
scription of a natural bridge discovered 
egion :— At the mouth of the west 
' Pine River is a great curiosity—a nat- 
', almost as wonderful as the one over 
vek, in Virginia. Here a stream much 
n Cedar Creek is spanned by a bridge 
ad earth, the handiwork of nature her- 
16 west branch of Pine River flows 
. most beautiful and fertile valley, east- 
il it nears the main stream, when a high 
18 to forbid the blending of their waters. 
‘re there is a will, there is a way,’ and 
h finds an opening through a high bluff 
rts the western shore of Pine River, and 
ers mingle and murmur on together to- 
great ‘Father of Rivers.’ Here is a 
innel—from fifteen to twenty feet wide, 
e feet high—right through a rocky hill, 
itude is eighty feet, and covered over 
pines, and foliaged down to both rivers 
e growth of evergreen. The bridge is 
ugh for three teams to drive abreast ; 
its location I have no doubt but a thor- 
will, at some future time, be established 
; ic way. Sufficient water passes 
» bridge, even in the sultry month of 
set a-rolling and a-rumbling a dozen of 
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va—The New York Tribune recom- 
1e use of wooden shoes in this country. 
e advantages of wooden shoes are many. 
»w no water to penetrate as do leather 
'y are naturally drier; they keep the feet 

they prevent disease by promoting t!e 

and sanitary perspiration; they have 
wn to effect cures of patients where salt 
1 the use of medicine have been unavail- 
\, lastly, they are far cheaper than leather 





cs anp Men.—More attention is given 
ountry to the pedigree of animals than of 
beings; and many persons can tell the 
onealogy of a favorite horse for several 
ons, who do not know the maiden names 
own grandmothers. 





a1ous Reapinc.—Tbe secretaries of the 
Society at Boston, since the commence- 

the war, have gratuitously circulated in 
y and navy over three and a half millions 
s of religious reading. 
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ating sat down by accident on a bumble- 
»st; and from the trouble he found himself 
fancied he had seated himself on the seat 
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DUELLING. 

This absurd and unchristian practice, now fall- 
ing rapidly into disrepute throughout the cis ilized 
world, is of comparatively modern origin; for, 
though national quarrels were sometimes decided 
by the selection of a champion on either side up- 
on the field of battlk—a measure prompted by a 
desire to prevent a great effusion of blood and 
general destruction of life, still a mortal combat 
between two adversaries in a private quarrel was 
a thing unknown to the ancients. It originated 
with the feudal system, and the custom was first 
enacted into an institution by Philip the Fair, of 
France, who published an edict fixing the rules 
for combat. In Italy, duelling was also conduct- 
ed under the auspices of the church, with all the 
formalities of law. In the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth of England, the young gentry and nobility 
were all fired by the perusal of a work by Vin- 
centio Laviolo, an Italian fencing-master, called 
the “ Treatise of Honor,” and duelling became 
the ready resort of the fashionable to avenge in- 
juries and insults. The hot-headed French peo- 


‘ple adopted the practice of duelling with far 


more ardor than their more phlegmatic neighbors 
on the other side of the chanvel, and it early be- 
came the custom with them, for seconds as well 
as principals to engage in the strife, a circum- 
stance that rendered their conflicts very sanguin- 
ary. Inasingle French province, one hundred 
and twenty gentlemen were killed in duels in six 
months, and under Henry 1V., four thousand 
men fell in a similar way in two years. This 
fatality caused the interposition of the strong 
arm of the law, and for a period, the edicts 
against it were strictly enforced.—The duels of 
the students at the German universities are curi- 
ous affairs. They are rarely fatal; the weapons 
used and the conditions imposed, being calculated 
to shield life. The combatants.are clad in quilt- 
ed coats and head pieces, the face being only left 
uncovered ; the swords are straight, and only 
a small portion of the side near the point is sharp- 
ened. A regular code of honor proportions the 
length of the sword given to the injury received, 
and the moment blood is drawn, the seconds in- 
terpose, and by theans of a straw, measure the 
length of the cut, and decide that the claims of 
honor are satisfied by the infliction. A German 
student will endure a reasonable amount of prov- 
ocation, but if he be called dummer junge (stupid 
youth), an appeal to arms is inevitable 

Many valuable lives have been lost in this 
country by this absurd practice. The shock 
caused by the death of Hamilton at the hands of 
Aaron Burr, caused a sensation which was felt 
from one end of the country tothe other. It was 
the most signal of those political duels which have 
cost some of the best blood of the land. The vic- 
tim in this case was a man of splendid talent and 
historic fame, the companion in arms of Washing- 
ton, the able leader of a great party. His an- 
tijonist, was a man of talent, but deficient in 
moral and patriotic worth. He forced the duel 
upon Hamilton, who was opposed to duelling 
on principle, and he therefore endeavored to 
pacify Burr, and induce him to forego his pur- 
pose. Nothing, however, but the death of his 
rival could appease the insatiate inveteracy of 
Burr. A monument was erected to his memory 
upon the spot where he fell, but it was afterwards 
destroyed by the authorities of the State, as 
tending to sanctify a spot desecrated by an unhal- 
lowed purpose, and leading the unreflecting to 
imitate an example to be avoided and decried by 
every good citizen. 








WATER DRINKING. 

Improper drinking of water has killed thou- 
sands. There have been instances where thirsty 
armies, after long marches, have come to some 
river, when the men would lie down on their faces 
and quaff an ordinary quantity of water,with these 
results; some died almost instantly, others be- 
came crazy, and some staggered like drunken 
men. Avoid drinking water at much as possible 
while marching. When you feel dry, rinse the 
mouth with water, but do notswallowit. Drink 
only when resting, or before the word is given to 
march. Men, when heated, should not drink 
anything cold. In a high state of perspiration 
ice-water only aggravates thirst. Drink slowly. 
Haif a tumbler of water will suffice the thirstiest 
man in the world, if he drinks by sips. Take 
from twenty-five to one hundred sips, and swallow 
each time—it will quench thirst better than a 
quart drank in the usual manner. In fact, it is 
almost impossible to get down a full glass of 
water, taken in this manner. 





JuveniLte Soiprers.—It is reported that the 
enfants de troupe of the French army, of whom 
there are between 6000 and 7000, are, after they 
have passed ten years of age, to be supplied with 
light muskets and bayonets, for the purpose of 
being instructed in their use, with a view to the 
formation of a corps, from which the non-com- 
missioned officers are to be selected for the army. 
At seventeen years of age they are to be admit- 
ted into the ranks, so that their military educa- 
tion will have been completed on entering into 
the service. 





Bap Taste.—Ill-bred people crowded the 
pews at the church in New York where the 
Princess Clotilde worshipped, and annoyed her 
to such an extent by staring at her, that she 
could not attend to her devotions. At the hotel 
also, they bothered the royal lady shamefully in 
the same way. 





Sarcastic.—It has been thought that women 
are always admirers of the military ; but Quilp 
says there is one office—or officer—that few of 
them ever fall in love with, namely, “ General 
Housework.” 





Tea.—Tea is to be dutied, henceforth, fifteen 
cents a pound, coffve three and a half cents, sugar 
two cents. This is light on the sweetening, un- 
less the grocers add about fifty per cent. 





Goop hicandiie out of a hasty man’s 
way fur a while; out of a sullen man’s, all the 
days of your life. 

oe 

Rememper. — Tricks and treacheries come 

only from the want of abilities. 


pe 


ra SW 





CAUTION TO COMMISSARIES. 
The irregular hours at which soldiers in the 


field are fed, attracts public attention, and the | 
censure of a wider board of critics than the troops | 


themselves. We recollect a story of Picton, 
Lord Wellington’s right-hand man in Spain, 


which may well be committed to memory by the 


commissariat. Sir Thomas Picton was a good 


| deal harassed by the incompetency of the right 


honorables who had been appointed to important 
posts in the feeding of the army. On one occa- 
sion after a march, he found the soldiers had no 
supper, and, on sending for the responsible officer, 
he was told that they could have none that night, 
the provision wagons being far in the rear. Pic- 
ton, with indignation, replied that if the wagons 
were not up, so that the men could sup before 
ten o’clock that night, he would hang the com- 
missary to a tree which he indicated. ‘The com- 
missary was specially grieved at ths insult offer- 
ed to a man of his family and social standing ; 
he rushed to complain to Wellington to tell him 
the story, ending with saying, ‘“ Picton says he'll 
hang me!”—“Did Picton say that?” replied 
Lord Wellington. “ Yes, my lord, he says he’ll 
hang me.”—“ If he said so,” was the comforting 
reply, “he’ll do it, for Picton is a man of his 
word.” Here the interview closed. The wagons 
arrived before ten. 
POWER OF THE IMAGINATION. 

A Valparaiso paper says: ‘“ We had occasion 
to listen to the submarine music at Caldera, 
which is known among the common people as the 
song of Syren. Not far from the landing, sounds 
of some melodious instrument are distinctly heard, 
rising and falling to four notes, which resemble 
the tones produced by the strings of the harp, 
and which afterward become so mingled as to 
form a kind of monotonous harmony. The fish- 
ermen have explained the cause by a tradition 





which is not without interest. One of their num-° 


ber, it is said, became ardently enamored of a 
woman who, beside the numerous other charms 
she possessed, was well skilled in music, and 
played to admiration on a variety of stringed in- 
struments. His youthful love was met with cor- 
responding affection, but it happened that on the 
evening of a certain day, when his canoe had 
been violently tossed by a furious tempest, he 
was thrown out into the sea, and, in spite of 
every effurt to save himself, perished almost 
within reach of the shore. Since that time his 
beloved one plunges into the water in quest of 
him ; unseen by any in the darkness of the night, 
and calls aloud to him, with one of the instru- 
ments which she plays with such ‘consummate 
skill; but she seeks him in vain, for he has never 
been able to respond to her call.” 





CURIOUS INCIDENT. 

The herdsman of a farm in Scotland had occa- 
sion, lately, to send his daughter for the cattle 
under his charge. There were about eighty of 
them, and among them two bulls, one of which 
was occasionally in the habit of assaulting people. 
On the day in question the damsel unwarily ap- 
proached the bull too closely, when he immediate- 
ly gave chase. On a level field, without dykes, 
bogs or any other place of refuge to resort to, 
what would the reader have done? for, to 
run home, a distance of three quarters of a mile, 
was out of the question. The girl, with great 
presence of mind, ran over to the other bull—a 
good-natured animal, and much stronger than 
her assailant. Standing close by his side, and 
patting him kindly on the back, she drove him 
towards her father’s house, followed by her en- 
raged enemy, who kept roaring and fuming all 
the way; but when he came too close, her pro- 
tector turned round, and with a shake and toss of 
his head, kept the assailant at bay. In this man- 
ner the fugitive arrived safely at home. 





AN untmMELY Weppine.—A wedding is on 
the tapis at New York, which excites much gos- 
sip. The Nestor of Presbyterian clergymen, an 
octogenarian in years, but a widewer of only a 
few months, is about to marry a maiden of at 
least half a century of age, with solid charms 
amounting to about $200,000. Taking all the 
circumstances into consideration, one would be 
tempted to apply to this case the old phrase about 
“ Winter lingering in the lap of Spring.” 





Tue Comet.—It will be remembered that 
several distinguished astr d 
from their calculations of the orbit of the comet 
lately visible, that it must have been a brilliant 
object in the southern hemisphere before making 
its appearance in our skies. We now learn from 
the Panama Star that its first appearance in 
Lima, twelve degrees south of the equator, was 
on the 10th of July, while it was first seen here 
on the 30th of June. 








EmeLoyMeENT at tHe West.—Some of the 
western papers say that in the northwest there is 
a scarcity of labor. The war has taken men out 
of the harvest field, and their places must be fill- 
ed. If this is the case anywhere, we trust that 
all pains will be taken to communicate the facts, 
and to give definite information to those in this 
part of the country who are now out of employ- 
ment, and could be well engaged. 





Foretcn Amusements. — The receipts of 
places of amusement in Paris for June were 
507,697 frances less than for the preceding 
month. There is consolation for our managers, 
on the “ misery love company ’”’ principle. 





*Tue Feacit Crov.—There ports from various 
parts of New England indicate a short crop of 
fruit, especially of apples, which will be the small- 
est for the last dozen years. 





Prince NapoLteon novorive tHe Deap.— 
Prince Napoleon took off his hat at the birthplace 
of Rittenhouse, and planted a tree at Girard 
College while in Philade!phia. 


— ee | 








Persosat. — Claudius Berger, the great 
French billiard plaver, sailed in the steamer 
Glasgow tor Liverpool on Satarday week. 


HE FLAG 





EDITORIAL INKDROPs. 

Few ships now sail from New Bedford in the 
whale fishery, though one is reported occasionally. 

The population of Ireland is steadily decreas- 
ing, about twelve per cent. in ten years. 

Ona reverse of fortune, we always respect 
those who have respected themselves in prosperity. 

Forty-nine millions of specie in the New York 
banks! Can you realize that amount ? 

The Ocean House, New London, Ct. was re- 
cently struck by lightning and destroyed. 

The hay crop has been excellent and abundant 
throughout all New England this season. 

Knowledge is the parent of love; wisdom is 
love itself. 

To talk without effect is, after all, the great 
charm of talking. 

Horace Goodnow was drowned at Nahant re- 
cently, while venturing too far from shore. 

A want of sympathy leads to the greatest igno- 
rance in the intellect as well as in the heart. 

Hope is like a rock in a hot climate—the 
shadow is worth more than the substance. 

Nearly fifteen thousand persons visited the 
Great Eastern steamer at Quebec. Profitable ! 

Cowper says very truly, “ No man was ever 
scolded out of his sins.” 

Have we ever mentioned in the Flag that Gari- 
baldi was born on the Fourth of July ? 

Many there be that buy nothing with their 
money but repentance. 

Make yourself all honey, and you will soon 
find flies to devour you, saith the proverb. 

A friend cunningly asks us if a “pious look” 
is the same thing as a “ Holy See.” 

In Lancashire, England, there are cotton mills 
owned chiefly by the operatives. 

Nothing is easier than to do mischief—nothing 
more difficult than to suffer without complaining. 

The city authorities sell the right of way for 
horse railroads in New Orleans. 

Prince Napoleon is travelling about the country 
making himself pleasantly agreeable every where. 

We count seven more journals discontinued 
since the last issue of our paper. 

In a mist the heights can for the most part see 
each other; but the valleys cannot. 

He must be a thorough fool who can learn 
nothing from his own folly. 





ON THE ALPS. 

The first fatal accident in the Alps, this sea- 
son, recently occurred to the daughter of a Prus- 
sian Lieutenant General, Mdlle. de Wangenheim. 
It appears that the director of the lunatic estab- 
lishment of Wernick, in Bavaria, M. Gudden, 
lately went on a tour in the Noric Alps with his 
wife, his son, and the lady just mentioned, who 
resided at Erfurt. They went from Hofyastein 
to Wildbaden Gastein, by the grand route, when 
Mdlle. de Wangenheim and M. Gudden resolved 
to turn aside and take a footpath, which led to 
the summit of Gamskarh Koyels, which is 7634 
feet high, while the rest of the party continued 
by the chief road. The two arrived safely at 
the top of the mountain, admired the various 
views therefi and prepared to return, not by 
the path which they had followed in their assent, 
but by descending in a straight line to the foot 
of the mountain, that way appearing so much 
nearer Scarcely had they commenced this per- 
ilous descent, when the lady stumbled, and after 
sliding a few yards, fell down a chasm a hundred 
feet deep, and was killed on the spot. When 
M. Gudden arrived at Wildbaden Gastein and 
made the shocking occurrence known, the people 
who knew the mountain were only amazed to 
find that he had escaped. 








A Pontoon Bripce.—The annexed descrip- 
tion of a pontoon train recently constructed for 
the government, will give the reader an idea of 
what these structures are: 

“It is composed of forty-two wagons, with 
spare wheels, axles, spokes, hubs, etc., 256 har- 
nesses, 36 India rubber pontoons or floats, with 
all the timber, planking, cables, anchors, forges, 
ete., suflicient to form a bridge of 600 feet in 
length and 135 feet in width. It can be thrown 
ready for the passage of troops in thirty-seven 
minutes. If used as rafts, a brigade of 5000 
men, with equipage, artillery, etc., can be passed 
over the Hudson, at Sing Sing, or the Missis- 
sippi, in ten hours.” 





Prize OFFERED FOR Frax Cotron.—The 
Rhode Island Society for the Encouragement of 
Domestic Industry has offered a premium of 
$500 for the best bale of prepared tlax cotton, of 
not less than fifty pounds, without respect to the 
place of its manufacture or production, which 
shall be exhibited at the society’s exhibition in 
Providence, on the 11th day of September. It 
must be proved that the article is of a quality, 
and can be produced in quantity, and at a price 
to be an economical sabstitute for cotton. 





Sincuvar Suicipe.—Mrs. Frances Seymour 
committed suicide near Georgetown, Indiana, 
recently, by shooting herself with a rifle loaded 
with shot. She tock the gun down from the 
rack, cocked it, and placed the muzzle against 
her abdomen, and pushed the trigger with the 


ramrod. 
canst ict 





As arcu Gvuess.—A gentleman having read 
the following paragraph in a newspaper,—‘ No 
fewer than three of her majesty’s maids of honor 
are, it is said, about to enter the holy state of 
matrimony,”’—a lady instantly remarked, “ O, 
yes; to the grooms in waiting, I suppose.” 





Turkisn Rerorus.—The sultan of Turkey 
has introduced great reforms in the imperial 
household. Five hundred servants are dismissed. 
He has reduced the civil list from seventy-five 
millions to twelve millions. 





Tue Pore’s Heattu —The Temps of Paris 
represents the pope as being in such a condition 
that the physicians expect his death every day. 
The Brussels Independance gives a somewhat 
similar account. 

+—-e+ 


Tue Comer sTILL visinte.—The comet is 


| still visible in the heavens, near the tail of the | to get rich. Nothing, however. could be more 


Great Bear. It may be recognized, though pow 
but a speck, by its blurry appearance. 





OF OUR UNION? +. 


foreign Htems. 





The French vineyards are doing well this year 
—hbetter than for ten years past 

The total number of vessels emp! edi in trade 
amd commerce in Great Britain, exclusive of 
river steamers, is 20.019, of 4.251.739 tons 

The Varisian publishing house of Didier & 
Co., has been issuing lives of Washington and 
Jefferson, which have an immetse sale 

The sultan of Turkey has reduced his own 
salary from $5,000,000 to 2,000,000. He has 
an American secretary. Abdul Aziz is in his 
thirty-first vear. 

No monument has ever been erected, in France 
or America, to Lafayette. A plain slab marks 
his last resting place at La Grange. surrounded 
by his family. 

The rabbis of Cracow have interdicted crino- 
line. Some Jewesses there, however, would wear 
it. The consequence was arow with the authori- 
ties and much bloodshed. 

The Freeman's Journal states that she. pres- 
pects of the harvest in Ireland are of the most 
encouraging character. There has been no ap- 
pearance of disease in the potatoes. 

The Austrian Gazette says that the gold rose 
enriched with diamonds, which the pope annual. 
ly offers to one of the princesses of Europe, is 
this year destined for the young Queen of Naples. 

A few days ago a violent thunderstorm passed 
over the villages of Lowdham, Carlton, etc., Not- 
tinghamshire, and during the storm the electric 
fluid struck the parish church of Bulcote, and the 
whole building tell to the ground a mass of ruins. 

In raising a large stone on the Yorkshire moors, 
lately, some workmen discovered, in pretty good 
preservation, one hundred and twenty-tive crowns 
and shillings of the Charleses, Elizabeth and 
James ; supposed to have been secreted there 
during the civil wars. 

The British Museum has lately been enriched 
by the addition of of a large number of exhamed 
antiques, from the ruins of Cyrene, consisting of 
statues of rare value, cut from white Grecian 
marble. Among them is astatue of .Escuimpius, 
eight feet high, pronounced a masterpiece of art. 


Dewdrops of wisdom, 


The best method of revenge, is to return good 
for evil. 

Too much is seldom enough. Pumping after 
your bucket is fuil, prevents 1s keeping so. 

Fancy is the canvass whereon we paint our 
wishes ; for that which we know, we can never 
have. 

He that blows the coals in quarrels he has 
nothing to do with, has no right to complain if a 
spark tly in his face. 

The man whose soul lives in the thoughts of 
wealth, can never become the possessor of that 
inestimable jewel—content. 

It is a heaven upon earth to have a man’s 
mind move in charity, rest in Providence, and 
turn upon the poles of truth. 

There is no mockery like the mockery of that 
spirit that looks around in the world and believes 
that all is emptiness. 

There are men, who by long consulting only 
their own inclination, have forgotten that others 
have a claim to the same deference. 

Resolution without foresight is but a temera- 
rious folly; and the consequence of things are 
the first points to be taken into consideration. 

No man is so truly great, whatever other titles 
to eminence he may have, as when, after taking 
an erroneous step, he resolves to “tread that 
step backward.” 

Nations in a state of war are like individuals 
in a state of intoxication; they frequently con- 
tract debts when drunk, which they are obliged 
to pay when sober. 

There are few higher gratifications than that 
of reflection on surmounted evils, when they were 
not incurred nor protracted by our fault, and 
neither reproach us with cowardice nor guilt. 

The growth of grace is like polishing of metals. 
There is first an Opaque surface; by-wnd-by you 
see a spark darting out; then a strong light; 
till at length it sends back a perfect image of the 
sun that shines upon it. 

Men are most struck with form end character, 
women with intellect; perhaps I should have 
said with attainments. But happily, after 
marriage, sense comes to make weight for 
us. 





Children should always be heard, and fairly 
and kindly answered, when they ask after any- 
thing they would kuow, and desire to be infurm- 
ed about. Curivsity should be as carefully 
cherished in children as other appetites sup- 
pressed. 


Hoker's Budget. 


A store that burglars never trouble—Restore. 

“T will take a bite, tou,”’ as the wolf said, 
when he found a man eating his dinner in the 
woods. 

Why was Adam like a sugar-planter? Be- 
cauce he first raised Cain. 

A French writer has lately observed, with 
commendable caution, that “nearly all men arc 
human.” 





The man who read a newspaper to the entire 
satisfaction of another who was waiting for it, 
talks of going on to the stage. 

The young lady who saw a baby without kiss- 
ing it, has acknowledged that her friend’s bonnet 
is handsomer than her own. 

Why are the pimples on a drunkard’s face like 
the engravings in a London ee 7 Be- 
cause they are illustrations of Punch 

Why is the circulation of the bleu sometimes 
suspended ‘ Because it attempts to circulate in 
vein. (The author of this joke is dead. ) 

A negro fellow, the other day, got himself into 
trouble by marrying two wives. A great many 
white men do the same by marrying one. 





Why ought the American people to emulate 


all that is great and good? Because er y have 
such admirable precedents (Presidents) giver 
them. 


Why is Kossuth a great glutton’ Because 
after having plenty of good Turkey, and an in- 
vitation to Fiudi more, his cry is, alas! Mung(a jy! 
Hung(ajry! 

General Taylor, on one occasion, being be- 
sieged by oftice-seekers, made the remark, that 
“some were doomed to appointment, and some to 
disappointment.” 

Why are the works of most authors of fiction 
like Stewart's celebrated marbie store in Broad- 
way? Because the yreatest pains (panes) are 
shown in the first story. 

When a man, now-a-days, wishes to communi- 
cate the intelligence that a daughter has been 
added to the family, he says that his domestic 
affairs have reached a cry ss. 

A father, who was about to send his son to 
one of our universities, remarked to a friend that 
the youth possessed every requisite fitting him 


| for college, except genius and apy dication 


Some people imagine that it ie very difficult 


fallacious. All that is required, is to earn a dol- 
lar every time you spend ninety censs. 








Quill and Scissors. 


In the Paris Journal des Debats, M_ Babinet, 
speaking of bngland’s ingratitude to Newton in 
having nerer mised a monument wo her famous 
son, asks if that country does not fear lest a 
universal humanity should forestall her by an ob- 
elisk bearing this in seTiption, ‘To Newton, an 
Eng ishman, by all the nahons except ungrateful 
England 

The Mariposa Gazette says that quails are #0 
plenty in that State as to be a great nuisance. 
(Grardeners complain of their depredations, de 
stroying young plants, picking up seeds, ete. 
Many attempts are made to powon them, but the 
birds are too smart—they wont touch the 
stuft 

In the Italian war, it is said, officers went into 
contlict armed and uniformed like privates ; this 
being deemed necessary on account ef the intro- 
duction of mttes, to prevent the commanders 
from being picked off Why should not this 
practice be initiated with ust 

A bill “to prevent amalgamation of the dif- 
ferent races of men" bas lately been passed by 
the California Legislature. The bill makes it a 
penal offence for any white person to intermarry 
with any “colored person,’’ whether of the 
African or Asiatic races. 

The new Sultan of Turkey has just appointed 
two Christians to posts of high honor. One re- 
plases the Christian Governor of Lebanon as 
Lurecior of the Imperial Telegraphs. The other 
is appointed to one of the highests post in the 
foreyn bureau. 

The financial crisis continues in Chili, produc- 
ing its bad effects, without much hope or pros- 
pect of an amelioration for some time to come. 
Bankruptcies follow each other without interrup- 
tion, and the want of confidence is tending to 
create a panic. 

Punch very sensibly says, if young ladies 
were less stud of ~ for din- 
ner, and would rather devote themselves to 
dressing the dinner itself, they would afford 
much more satisfaction than they do to their pa- 
rents and friends. 

Within the last two months the demand for 
Bivies has been unprecedented. During this 
time the American Bible Society alone has fur- 
nished nearly two hundred and fifty thousand 
copics, most of which went to supply the troops. 

Some delicate officers inquired of an old army 
officer about transportation for their trunks. He 
could give them no information. He said he 
went through the Mexican war with two extra 
shirts and a pocket comb. 

Benjamin Hallock, engaged in buying cattle 
in the West for the New York market, was 
robbed in a sleeping car on the Great Weate mn 
Railroad, lately, of three thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

The recent heavy rains have been most oppor- 
tune for the crops. The ground has been well 
soaked, the new grass on cut fields has got a 
good start, and potatoes, corn, etc., are doing 
finely. 

The hay crop has been generally weil secured 
in Maine, and is above the average. The 
meadow grass, on which the farmers are now 
employed, yields a heavy crop this year. 

Claflin, Mellen & Co., the lately failed New 
York tirm, were the largest dry goods jobbing 
house in the country. Their sales in some 
years have reached twelve millions of dollars. 

The New York Sunday Times says, “ The 
Princess Alice, alone of the royal children, 
seems happily organized, like her father, and 
free from hereditary taint or blight.” 


The army worm has ——_ within a few 
days in great numbers in Bangor and Ellsworth, 
and other places in Maine, committing great 
ravages in the grain fields. 

The Light Cavalry of Paris are daily prac- 
ticed in the rapid establishment of telegraphic 
wires during a supposed engagement. The 
wires are fixed to lances. 

A California lion was lately killed at San 
Andreas, which measured ten feet from tip to 
tip. He had been making a rare meal on a 
moderate sized flock of sheep. 

Four men were drowned in the Passaic River 
ona recent Sunday. They were drunk, fell 
overboard and were unable to swim. One 
dragged his shrieking little boy down with him. 

A German writer, in a Frankfort journal, pre- 
dicts that before the close of the present century, 
Russia will have all the rest of Europe under 
subjection. 

A patent has recently been taken out in Eng- 
land for making the leather uppers of shoes 
without scams, 80 as to save the expense of 
sewing. 

The late Sultan of Turkey had over 200 wives, 
aunt these were waited on by 750 ladies. tis no 
wonder that he died before his time. 

Miss Bremer is now in Greece, writing a book 
on the “ Modern Grecians.” Mrs. Howitt will 
translate it for English readers. 

The potato crop of New, England is to-day 
more promising than it has feen for years. 

Salmon have entirely disappeared from the 
waters of the Merrimac. 








— Rlarriages, 


In this ae. by Rev. Dr. Blagden, Mr Jacob B Fisher 
to Mies Mary I. Willey 

By Rev Mr. McCarty, Mr. J. C. Barrett to Misa Cath- 
erine KE Lyons 

By Kev. Phineas Stowe, Mr. Joha Mason Lunt to Miss 
Harriet August Clerence 

By Dr. Mardock, William 8 Biake, Eeq., to Mice 
Caroline L. Brown 

By Rev George H. Hepworth, Mr Thomas L. Parker to 
Miss Sarah J Daniel. 

By Kev. KR W. Allen, Mr. George Lay to Mrs. Klizabeth 
Stockwell 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Thomas R. Lambert, Mr. 
Daniel F Weston to Mise Martha Twigg 

At Cambridgeport. by Kev C. A. Skinner, Mr. James 
H Nelson to Miss Almira R. Martia 

At Newton Corner, by Kev J. W. Wellman, Mr Chas 
E. Billings to Mise Mary Murdock 

At Canton, by Kev Ezra Harkell, Mr. Nathaniel Far- 
rington to Mie Annie M Davenport 

At Lowell, by Rev Chester Field, Mr Henry B. Uptam 
to Mise Mary Bradish 

At New Bedford by Rev I Hy Coe, Mr. Henry Peirce 
to Mire Mary BE. Adame 

At Newburyport. by Kew J. EB Bruce, Mr. William 
Nowell to Mise Mary F Chambertin 

At Lynn, by Kev Mr Kuvseil, Mr Abiel H Btone to 
Miss Biise A. Cleasby 


— Deaths. 





Tn thie ty aes. Abby | Siaais st Det ht Boyden, 
Key. 53: Mr Joho T Hurley, 24, Mr Benjamin ¥ 
Newcomb, 25. Mre Sarah L Gilman, 45, Josepn Drew 
Eoq .). Mr Elijeh Stearns. 3 

At Chariestown Mra Eliasheth P Davis, (& Mre 
Elize Ann Edmaods, 3) 

At Roxbury. Mr Samuel Bowdiear, 74 

At East Boetom, Miee Kiizabeth (utier. 74 

At Dorchester Miss Sarah Coolidge. 54 

At Cambridgeport. Mr Dorws Titus, (2 

At Cheiara, Mre. Catharine Sailivan, &, 


At Salem, Mre. Mary Koseeli, 3). Mr Franklin J 
Oreahy ad 
At South Boston. Mr Leonard M Farmer. 21 


At ppeer Bo Piston Mre Martha K Smith, 41 

At Newtonville Mre Locinda F Abbott, 64 

At Taunton, Mre Mary Tayior Z& 

At Soringficid. Mre Eanice Winter, 74. Mr sroeph B 
Little. % 

At Newburyport, Mr Johnson Kobineon Jr g! 

At Somerset Mr Eber (hese, #2 

At Woebarn. Mr Atejsh Franktio Thompenn, 5% 

At Worcester Mre Freecee BE Farnam & 

At Tewpietn, Ker Oharics Weil ee v - “a 

At Wee tirtd 
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a: Easton, Mre basy i qn a) 
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[Warten for The Plag of our Ursion } 


IS HEAVEN AFAR? 
BY E. B. ROBINSON. 


Is heaven afar ?—my darling has gone 

Out on the journey alone, all alone: 

I caught her last smile mid the gathering gloom, 
In the valley of shadows that circles the tomb. 


I sat by her side with her hand clasped in mine, 

While a glory shone round her that made her 
divine; 

I knew pain was past—knew the conflict was o'er, 

And her culd feet were pressing eternity’s shore! 


O, faint were her accents, and quivering her breath, 
As her life-boat was launched on the river of death; 
She whispered, * Adieu! angels wait me to-day 

In my bright home above—I must up and away. 


“ The bridegroom is calling, I haste to obey: 

See! my Jamp's trimmed and burning, | must not 
delay, 

For the door may be shut, if I linger with you!” 

Then she rose up in haste, and was lost to my view. 


T call, but no answer comes back to my ery; 

I grope in the darkness—no light meets my eye; 
O, where shall [ turn ?—chart and compass are lost, 
And shipwrecked, alone on the waters J’m tossed! 


Say, is heaven afar?—my timid bird's flown 

Out in the darkness alone, all alone; 

Are its portals hidden by yon bright star? 

Will she seek it long ?—must she wander far? 
ANSWER. 

No, heaven is not far—the vail is thin 

That shuts its glory and splendor in; 

O, dim is the vision—O, blind is the eye, 

That sees not a heaven this side the blue sky! 


No, heaven is not far—and dull is the ear 

That ne’er listens in rapture its glad songs to hear; 

’Tis the earth-clad and earth-bound that never on 
high 

Hear the harpings of heaven that float softly by! 


No, heaven is not far—and our loved, who have gone 
Out from our presence and left us alone, 

But crossed a dim passage that we could not see, 
To stand in the shadow of life's fadeless tree. 


One moment of darkness, one feeling of dread, 

And the angels twine wreaths round the radiant 
head; 

Then lead the glad spirit in pastures so green, 

Where the beautiful river flows bright and serene. 


No, heaven is not far—'tis around us—within; 

But we feel not its rest, if we harbor a sin: 

And the moment that sin from this fair world is 
driven, 

That moment we look, and behold, it is heaven! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE BEY OF BULAC. 


BY C. MONTVILLE. 








From the earliest historical periods, Egypt has 
been ruied with a rod of iron. The monuments 
of the Pharaohs are evidences of the immense 
labor imposed upon the people; and from Ram- 
ases the Great, to the present year of grace, the 
valley of the Nile has been one uninterrupied 
scene of human oppression. 

But it was under the despotic sway of those 
monsters in the form of men, the Mamaluke 
Beys, that atrocities were perpetrated which have 
come down to our times, nowhere else paralleled 
in the annals of nations. During the existence 
of their sovereign authority, Egypt was cut up 
into about twenty-fuur districts, nut unlike the 
ancient names of the Theban dynasties, over 
which an independent bey held a bloody control. 
It was almost impossible, fur the long term of six 
hundred years, fur a traveller to ascend or de- 
scend the Nile, without perilling his life, by run- 
ning the gauntlet through the vigilant water 
guards, stationed at short intervals on either 
bank of the river. 

Thus pent up in their own particular beylacs, 
neither owing allegiance to a superior, nor hay- 
ing a disposition to hold intercourse with their 
equals, above or bclow them, on the only high- 
way in Egypt, the beys exercised the most sav- 
age displays of supreme selfishness, aud glutted 
their vengeance on alf who offered the slightest 
resistance to the most terrible exhibitions of di- 
abvlical wickedness that ever disgraced the an- 
nals of unrestrained humanity. 

Among the whole of those four-and-twenty 
devils incarnate, at an epoch corresponding with 
the reign of Louis XLV. of France, Sadi Mala 
Muraddin, the Bey of Bulac, was pre-erinently 
distinguissed for his prodigious size, the fiery 
character of his disposition, and above all, for 
anirritability of temper, impatience and reckless 
waywardness, rarely Iled, and never excelled. 
When his pleasures were the object of gratitica- 
tion, it seemed as though his very blood boiled, 
and wo to those who stood between him and the 
ready accomplishment of his awful designs. 

Rome had its imperial monstrosities, but Nero, 
Caligula, and Tiberius, engaged in hellish orgies 
in a secret palace on the Island of Caprea, were 
mild as summer zephyrs, in comparison with the 
mad Bey of Bulac. 

Such is the constitutional infirmity of man, 
when clothed with supreme command, he goes 
on from bad to worse in a career uf despotic en- 
ergy. A few examples only are to be found in 
the history of nations, where the sovereign, thus 
circumstanced, has become the kind, considerate 
father of the people. His purposes neither con- 
duce to his own individual happiness, nor the 
welfare of his subjects. Despots are invariably 
cowards at heart, and stand in perpetual fear of 
a destiny as cruel and as summary as they mete 
out to others. 

Neither country nor climate fashion the heart, 
although both unquestionably exert an influence 
on the passions, the instincts and propensities of 
all, in the regions where destiny hus placed them. 
Bat where there is no law imposing specitic 
duties on a ruler, and no coustitusional restric- 
tions or limitations to the exercise of unlimited 
power, aman who may have begun with feelings 
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of responsibility, ordinarily ends with the male- | 
dictions of those who were so uufortunate as to 


be under his jurisdiction. 


OTHE FLAG OF OUR UNION: 


With the beys of Egypt, their will was the 


law. Novhing was writren. Neither records nor 
precedents were quoted, nor was it at all calcu- 
lated to better the condition of a suff-rer under 
behest of Sadi Mala Muraddin, by a reference 
to a past transaction in which his excellency 
gave ai different 
circumstances. 


decision 





under analogous 


sandstone mountains, extending from the back 
ground of the modern capital of Egypt, Cairo, 
known under the name of esr to the Arabs, 
which stand between the vast desert of drifting 
sands and the magnificent Nile, resided a person 


of quiet, unobtrusive manners, who neither 


mingled with society abroad, nor of:en saw visitors | 


at his desolate home. When necessity com- 
pelled him to replenish the laider, he took a 
favorable wind, so as not to have the sand blow 
in his eyes, and slowly wended his way, satchel 
in hand, to Fustal, a flourishing town, the ruins 
of which are to be seen some six miles above 
Cairo, now a thriving city, the largest in modern 
Lgypt, and the residence of the viceroy. 

cis not certain who this recluse was. From 
the traditions which have accompanied the mem- 
ory of the Bey of Bulac, it is supposed he was 
a Greek monk, who having escaped the destruc- 
tion of one of the convents, which were formerly 
established in various parts of Egypt, and per- 
haps, the last survivor of a religious brother- 
hood, wantonly slaugitered, when the beys got 
possession of the country ; it is only important 
to state the fact that he resided entirely alone. 
Suill, that circumstance largely contribuced, no 
doubt, to a celebrity he neither coveted nor de- 
Even solitary as he was, the humble 
tenant of a cavern which might have been the lair 
of wild beasts, the Arabs came very frequently 
to gaze on him, because the impression was uni- 
versal that he was a conjuror. 

Sometimes he was surprised by groups of those 
subtle descendants of Ishmael, pecring over a 
projecting crag, or stealthily crawling round a 
ragged point of rock, at the moment he was at 
his devotions, or while meditating on the glory 
of the heavens, at the mouth of his cheerless re- 
treat. It was an evidence to them of his inti- 
macy with the spirits of the air. Scarcely any 
event of moment occurred, adverse to their 
wishes, that was not ultimately considered to have 
been brought about by Anaxamos, the conjuror. 

Ignorance is ordinarily in close alliance with 
superstition. Those who are without a knowl- 
edye of the first principles of natural philosophy, 
are the true believers in necromancy, genii and 
hobgoblins in general. No people are more 
sincere in their fear of phantoms of their own 
active imagination, than the natives of the 
Orient. Egypt has been renowned from the 
earliest antiquity for its expert psilli, or snake 
charmers; and tue site of the town is pointed 
out to travellers, where Pharaoh sent fur necro- 
mancers to confront Muses. Their representa- 
tives are still there, and the mysteries performed 
in open day in the streets of Cairo, are so very 
wonderful as to baflle solution. 

Anexamos availed himself of the reputation 
thus wafted abroad, for providing himself with 
food. When he predicted a new moon, or an 
eclipse, which were the result of a regular series 
of astronomical calculations, the h 
itors exclaimed, in the excitement of their 
admiration : 

“ Bismillah—God is great—Mahomet is his 
prophet; but wonderful is Auaxamos the 
conjuror !” 

Such is the peculiar constitution of the mind, 
that it dwells with satisfaction on the images of 
its own creation. A confident believer in super- 
natural phenomena sees with uncluuded vision 
sighs which are unrecognized by others, and the 
slightest attempt to convince such persons of the 
fallacy of their judgment, ouly strengthens 
them in their opinivus. 

Anaxamos wholly disavowed any further in- 
sight into futurity than his ignorant visitors, but 
they could not be convinced that his declarations 
were true, so matters progressed from year to year, 
till he had a fame quite undeserved, and certainly 
unsuught, for duing impossibilities. He could 
neither arrest the sun in his going down, nor 
blot out the stars, and yet it was triumphantly 
a.serted that he could do both. 

lo the harem of the bey was a stubborn beau- 
ty, whore large, black, flashing eyes, fringed with 
silken lashes as soft as her smile was sweet, when 
she cOudescended to be gracivus, who bid deti- 
ance to the threatened severity of her furivus 
master, as she scorned the caresses he attempted 
to bestow, with an expectation of softeuing the 
haughtivess of her carriage. 

Men, foaming with rage, spring like tigers at 
each other; but no man, however exasperated at 
the cold reserve of a woman, even when com- 
pletely at his mercy, dares to crush her as he 
would one of his own sex. Her physical weak- 
ness is stronger than his muscles, and the deli- 
cacy of her furm resists the rudest assaults of a 
barbarian. 

The bey was too covetous of the charms of 
the lovely Norsedan, to sacrifice them to his 
wrath, and brute as he was, a lingering hope of 
finally winning over by forbearance, what he 
could not carry by force, gave her a respite 
from his hateful importunities, at the instant her 
mortal career seemed to be the most near its 
termination. 

One of the confidential servants of Sadi Mala 
Muraddin, on his return from Mesr, brought 
back extraordinary accounts of the amazing 
skill of the conjuror of Mukattim, He tomed 
zebras by awave of the hand. Vultures dropped 
dead with their beaks in the carcase of a camel, 
if he but raised his eyes. But more surprising 
than all, he could subdue the temper of a 
woman. 

This of course quite astonished the bey, and 
he had haif a mind, fiom the representations of 
Schemren, the slave, to send for the sorcerer. 
One objectivn only presented itself to his mind, 
and that was the difficulty uf placing the otda- 


sired. 


1 vis- 








Long and contidential int rviews were fre quent 
between the bey and the honest Schemren, in 
regard to this important matter. The slave was 
conndent ; the master doubted, bat finally gave 
way to the brilliant representations and arguments 
of the good Schemren. 

Afier suitable arrangements had been made, 


| away he went with two camels, bearing the com- 
In a recess of the rocks in that low range of 


mani of Sadi Mala Muraddin for the conjuror 
to repair at once to the abode of felicity, in the 


| occupancy of his highness, the Bey of Bulac. 


| Schemren was no ordinary servant. 


| 





rate creature uuder the incantauons of the con- 


juror, without having ber transcendent beauty 
beheld by a wretch whom he fully resulved to 
slay, as soon as she had been vanquished by tLe 
potency of his art. 


He was a 
Christian Greek, purchased in early boyhood. 
Although trained to all the usages and customs 
of the age in those times of blood and violence, 
he had never forgotten his origin, nor ceased to 
hope for deliverance from the bondage in which 
he was held. 

Beneath a mild expression of subdued man 
hood, Schemren nursed a burning ambition for 
freedom. While he caifully concealed the as- 
pirations of his bosom, no one was so obsequi 
ous, prompt or devoted to the bey as himself 
Hence the contidence of Sadi in his slave was 
unlimited. 

Anaxamos begged to be excused from the 
mission. He declared, most truly, he had 
power neither over spirits of the sky, nor mon- 
sters in the deep ; and further, explained how the 
little knowledge be had was the result of patient 
study in books, written by wise men, and that he 
knew no more of the futare than the bey, his 
master. 

‘This, however was to no purpose. A com- 
mand from the bey must be obeyed. With ex- 
treme reluctance, therefore, Anaxamos mounted 
the camel, rather to save himself from the dis- 
turbance that would follow a refusal, than with 
any fixed conception of what he was to do when 
he should arrive at Bulac. 

As they were slowly walking the huge beasts 
that bore them through the sand, quite beyond 
the ken of any eyes but their own, Schemren 
astounded the anxious conjuror with the story of 
his birth, and the inquietude and horror of his 
condition. A slave to a perfect tiend, where 
tyranny knew no bounds but satiety. 

“ And now,” continued the confessing com- 
panion du voyage, “ this whole scheme of getting 
you to Bulac has been a contrivance of my own, 
to gain my long lost liberty, or perish in the 
attempt.” 

“ Really,” replied the conjuror, “ according to 
your programme, it is of no consequence what 
becomes of me, provided you come off with a 
whole skin.” 

“ Pardon me,” resumed Schemren, “Ihave a 
double motive.” 

He then gave a succinct account of Norsedan’s 
capture two months befure—the only child of a 
Greek merchant. 

“Then,” said the conjuror, “ we are country- 
men, and must unite our forces fur the common 
good of the whole.” 

This was gratifying intelligence to Schemren, 
and with unreserved contidence, they discus-ed 
the most feasible method of first rescuing the 
lovely prisoner fiom the harem, and securing 
both her and themselves from the spears and 
tortures of the bey. 

When the camels came to a halt at the gate, a 
sentinel announced the happy event thac the 
tamercf women had arrived. Sadi could hardly 
wait for the conjuror to bathe his feet and oil his 
tangled beard, sv feverishly anxious was he to 
have the disdainfu) Norsedan put under effectual 
treatment. 

On being ushered into the preseyee of the all- 
domineering Sadi, who was seated on a crimson 
velvet cushion in the middle of a spacious apart- 
ment, nervously smoking a lung amber pipe, 
jewelled at both extremities, Anaxamos sa- 
laamed with the ease of u Turk, and the seif- 
possession of a philusopher. 

“Slave,” bellowed the dignified smoker, “ re- 
port has told me of your intimacy with Crasto 
phan, the prince of devils.” 

At this Anaxamos again salaamed, modestly 
declaring himself misrepresented. 

“ My intercourse is wnoliy with good spirits, 
if any,’ he coutinued, “ but with Crastophan, 
may it please your highness, or those in his ser- 
vice, L have neither acq vaintance nor intluence.”’ 

A scowl was seen gathering on the brow of 
the bey, as he snatched up the pipe. 

“Itis of no consequence whether you live 
with giaours, Christians or devils, if you but do 
my vidding.” 

Anaxamos had no time for reflection, Had 
he refused to leave his ubscure retreat in’ the 
rocks, he would inevitably have been drazged out, 
and in a tone of imperial haughtiness, com- 
manded to work a miracle. He therefore actu- 
ally made a virtue of necessity, and appeared to 
acquiesce in what it was hardly possibie to avuid, 
to wit, a jauntinto the lion’s mouth, the dreadful 
abode of Sadi Mula Muraddin. 

“ Begin,” said the bey. 

“ But what does your highness expect me to 
”” asked the cilin, bat truly amazed visitor, 
on finding himselt so suddealy wichia the power 
of the arch demon. 

© There is in the ahode of felicity,” continued 
the bey, “a stubborn beauty. 


do 


Rubies have no 
briliancy comp wed with her eyes. She shines 
by the splendor of her own charms, outvying the 
san at the second hour of prayer.” 

Being a man of good breeding, although a 
recluse from the sit ful world and its vain allare- 
ments, Anaxamus again salaamed, with au ex- 
pression of unmoved curivsity at the words of 
the speaker. 

“ She neither worships Allah, bows at the holy 
name of the prophet, nor trembles in my pres- 
ence,” he continued. “ I; was but an buar since 
that she detied my power, aud courts death 
rather than the protection of these strong arms. 
I bid you, therefore, to bridle that perverse spirit, 
bring down that towering pride to the level « f her 
condition, and teach her by the resistless energy 
of your incantations, that I am lord of the be lic, 
the ruler of the people—a scourge of a thousand 
scorpions tu those who resist my will.” 


Here was a ddemma. 1k was neck or nothing, 





| €minent types of female loveliness. 


thought the conjuror, when a sharp cymetar was | 


flourished round his head by way of showing 


what might be expected, in case of nou cut 








ance with the bey’s imperative directions on the 
one hand, or a want of success in the undertak 
ing for which he had been brought to Bulac, on 
the other. 

“ Let the undutiful woman be placed before 
* said Anaxamos, “ ler- 
haps she may be persuaded to obey the reason 


: , 
me, your highness, 


able requirements of the fountain of benevolence, 
as your highness is represented to be by 
Shemren.”” i 

The sentence had hardly been finished, when 
the anger of Sadi began to boil at the presamp 
tion of the conjuror in requiring that the price- 
less peeress of the harem should be profaned by 
the eyes of a stranger, much less a professor of a 
black art. 

“ Were it not for thy services,” ejaculated the 
bey, in a tempest of fury, for the storm was rag- 
ing within, at the auda ity of the request, © thy 
lean body should be food for the jackals. 
Death to the wretch who even by accident first 
sees the incomparable Norsedan.” 





“Theo, may it please your highness, it is 
quite impossible to attempt the revolution in her 
temper you desire.” 

“ OF with the caitiff’s head in a twinkling,” 
roared the bey, to a tall Ethiopian who stood in 
the door, leaning upon the staff of a spear. 

He advanced, and raised it for a blow, but 
Anaxamos struck it aside with his staff, and at 
the same moment, Sadi himself sprang at him 
with the rage of a hungry wolf, but was as 
quickly thrown his whole length upon the floor, 
and the conjuror, with one fuot on the savage 
breast of the autocrat, forbid him to stir at his 
peril, or even make a sound; and holding the 
keen point of the caught up spear over the pal- 
pitating heart of the bey, made him understand 
the peualty of disobedience. 

Schemren entered just in season to witness 
the prostration of his master. ‘ Follow me,” 
were his words to the black, instead of raising a 
finger for Sadi. Both disappeared, leaving the 
tableau vivant us it was—a strugyle for life or 
death. : 

No time was to be lost. The negro was locked 
up in the adjuining apartment, cautioned to keep 
wist as the dew that falls on the date leaves of 
Mecca, if he valued his throat. Schemren 
ordered the guards to stack their arms in the 
yard, and rush into the strong room where the 
bey kept his gold, to move the bags, which they 
did without hesitation, or a thought of its being 
otherwise than the wish of the bey. When 
fairly in, the bolts were sprung, and every soul 
of them thus deprived of rendering assistance to 
Sadi, or doing business on their own account, 
when the straingem was dis‘overed. Back he 
ran to the conjuror, who still fixed to the spot, 
like a lion holding his prey, neither relaxing the 
pressure, nor varying the direction of the awful 
weapon that would have pierced him witha death 
wound, had he moved a finger. 

“ Bring the irons, commanded the conjuror, 
ay, and the manacles, and the chains too that 
have rusted on skeletons, the victims of this 
monster's cruelty.” 

Schemren was quick on the foot, for there was 
an urgency. Not a svund had alarmed the 
establishment, nor had the least commotion been 
recognized by the few eunuchs about the premi- 
ses, the only males not in durance. They were 
so feeble aud spiritless, such is the degrada- 
tion to which their migortunes reduce these ap- 
pendages of an Orientabdomicile of distinctiun, 
nothing was to be feared f.om that source, even 
had they given the notes of alarm. 

A few short minutes sufficed to secure the bey 
as strongly as his own ingeniously devis«d ap- 
paratus had often held others, to wait his fiat. 
He was next p Jed to the dungeon, so 
dvep, So strong, too, that the groans of the dying 
whom he had many a time decreed to linger in 
torture till the last pulse ceased to beat, could 
neither call up a sentiment of sympathy in the 
guards by their wailings, nor excite pity of the 
slaves in the passaye-ways. 

Anaxamos breathed freer. He was unexpect- 
edly muster in command. Jt is true there was a 
marvellous instinctive co operation on the part 
of Schemren, although no pre-concerted scheme 
had been adjusted between them. A common 
sympathy, and an instantaneous recognition of 
the importance of securing the advantages which 
an impulse, only known to the law of self 
preservation, had suddenly developed, ended in 
gaining their own liberty at the expense of their 
principal prisoner. 

Great achievements are not unfiequently the 
result of accident. Heroes are made from small 
materials in countries where might is right. He 
who was a menial yesterday, in the East, may 
receive truculent homage to-day. It is the cast 
of a die, which there decides the game. 

After vigilantly inspecting the gates without, 
and lowering the portcullis to prevent a surprisal 
from passers-by, the two sat down in council. 
The conjuror was fairly entitied to the honor of 
taking the lead, since his exploi: in the castle was 
acknowledged by Schemren to be nothing else 
than legerdemain. 





» 
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f the Roran fee 


Oly of the best specimens of 


thomeelves eatitiod to a m 
humanity on chs 
world, which are to be multiplied a thoasand 
told in the paradise prepared for their enjoyment 
in the heaven of heavens ; 
Norsedan was the daughter of a Greek mer 
chant of Alexandria, the ulol of her father, and 
atender plant, watered by the tears of a dotias 
mother over the only remaining child in a family 
of seven. Tt was her custom to range freely near 
the water, just as the long shadows of Cleopatra . 
needle pointed out the evening glory of the set 
Wong sun. Other maidens of her age, under nove 
Of the restraints imposed on the Arab or Copt 
women, revelled in the freedom belonging to 
their race. It is true there were po blashw g 
tlowers in the dry sand that looks so bare and 
sterile on every side; bat the play of the waves 
as they laved the shore, and occasionally dashed 
against the old piers, in their ruin, the memorials 
of a past commercial grandeur of the great port of 
Egypt, seduced them too far from home, and too 
late for their safety, at times, where women are 
more often stolen than the money of the moh 
On one of these joyful excursions, just as the 


Nile boats were spreading their sails for Rosetta, 


| half a dozen Nabians, stationed in ambush for 





Having stationed the eunuchs, giving to eacha | 


specitic oider, keys in hand, they passed through 
a long, gloomy corridor, in the direction of the 
harem. When the heavy doors creaked upon 
their hinges, the concealed inmates stared with 
timid surprise at the sight of two men, having on 
no former occasion seen but one, and he their 
Shrinking back into the fulds of silk 
drapery suspended over the divan, from the cor- 
hives above, It was DO easy undertaking to ex- 
piain the altered condision of the fortress, for the 
strong residences of all the beys were constructed 


owner. 


to withstand the assaults of an army. 

Her ex- 
traordinary resistance had magnitied her charms 
iu the flenzied eyes of the bey. Death she de- 
sired, and hal vowed that death should be the 
Of the fifty— 
the compliment of a bey’s dignity, some were 


Norsedan was not the only beauty. 


Victor when the struggle came. 


comely ; others faded flowers, dr ouping fur light 
and air; while a few of the lust purchases were 
Intellectual 
accoMpibtiments weighed nothing in the harem 
A voluptuous physique is the requirement. 
Body, and not mind, are the jewels in request by 


a Mahomedan jord. 











the purpose, surprised the careless damsels, and 
made prisoners of tive, atonce Quite a nuin- 
ber of their companions fled in safety, carrying 
home the shocking news of the Kidnapping of 
the girls. 

The mother survived the shock but a few 
weeks, Her last breath was a prayer to Heaven 
for her child, whose destiny was anticipated with 
all its agonizing circumstances. 

Before the close of summer, the father fell a 
sacrifice to the plague, glad to leave a world 
which had not aremaiming solace. His property, 
large for the age ia which it was accumulated, 
Was taken possession of by bis brother, an bon- 
orable man, also a resident of the same city. 

It is unnecessary to detail the incidents of a 
voyage up the Nile. The reis, or captain of che 
slow kamanga, was struck with the fascinations 
of Norsedan, a name he bestowed upon ber, aud 
when showing the damsels to th®se wishiog to 
recruit their Larems, invariably put her under 
the fluor, ull they had gone. He had concluded 
to keep her for bis own share after the protiis of 
the trip. 

However, on reaching Bulac, as good or bad 
luck would have it, Norsedan was seen by a 
slave, who reported it to the bey—that the com- 


mander of the craft was undoubtedly smuggling” 


female slaves past the castle, to avoid payment of 
the revenue in such Cases exacted on all ascending 
boats. 

Search being made, the weeping beauty was 
rudely produced, and as unceremoniously taken 
possession of, besides ordering the reis one hun- 
died blows of the bastinado, tor attempting to 
defraud the bey. 

We here have a picture of the times of the 
Mamaluke beys. Violence, and a perfect disre- 
gard of haman rights, were the characteristics of 
the period when Mahomet Ali, the regenerator of 
Fyypt, murdered those exectable monsters, ina 
body, in the citadel of Cairo, with the single ox 
ception of one, who leaping his horse over the 
parapet to the roof of ashed one hundred icet 
below, escaped, unhurt, to end his days pear eavly, 
a few years after, iv the interior of Algiers, 

Anaxamos gave all the soldiers, one at a time, 
their freedom, under a promise that they would 
not disclose from whence they came. No two 
were permitted to leave together, and thus the 
power that might perhaps have urexpeciuily 
concentrated, was subdivided, and 
harmless. 

From the plethoric bags in the treasury, each 
had twenty pieces of gold. This, of itself, was 
the best security fur quiet deportment amoug 
Strangers. Jf the piastres were shown, ihey 
would be apprehended for robbers, and secured 
again fur slavery. 

Next, all the arms not quite fitting for their 
own security, and not be overburdened with what 
could be of no service, were buried. He kept up 
such a show of vigilance, that no passing boat 
suspected the revolution, and not being baiied by 
an outpost, they rowed the harder to save the 
dues. Everything worked well for the project 
contemplated, 

Camels were brought within the court and 
leisurely Jaden with provisions, water, and 
money, to the last para, together with swords 
and yataghans suspended from the saddle pins, 
even of those to be ridden by the women. 

He was unwilling to make an exhibition of the 
matchlocks, then just bepinning to be patronized 
by military aspirants, from a proper apprelen- 
sion of the excitement an explosion might ere 
ate, where every movement towards a successful 
escape depended on being perfectly still. 

When the caravan was ready—the females of 


thereture 


Grecian blood, in the panniers balancing each 
other—the bey was brought from the stronghold 
aud placed in a large boat, divested of his rich 
atte. After cutting his beard close to his chin, 
still manacled, a reasonable qaantity of preserved 
dates, a favorite article in Egypt, with onions 
and tard bread, he was pinioned to @ midiie re st 
All the native females were also placed in the 


} floating craft, charged to be noiseless if they 


| loved life. 


Without oars, poles or a rudjer, it 
was cast off tothe mercy of a rapid current, 


| which swept it directly out of sight, in the 


The self righteous readers | 


gathering darkness of the approaching nig't 
Having paraded the animals outside the gate 
towards the desert, and every living thing hereto 
fore attached to the establishment, from the mas 
ter toa paroqaet in a cage, put inte the open 
air of freedom, with the single exception of the 
buat passengers, who were sent abroad against 
their will, Anaxamos locked every dour, andl t 
threw ihe ponderuus keys into the Nile Urders 
were then given to move forward, Schemren 
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leading the way in the capacity of gus 





’ 
trackless waste of sand. 


Sy avoiding intercourse with other caravane 
seen from me to time in the distauce, and ai- 
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Ways cucampiog out of the common range 





travel, at night, on the seventeenth day they ar 


rived at the outehirte of secent Hebrur ' 
Palestine. Schemren was sent into the town for 


supples, and the poor pilgrasm, as they were 
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f the Koran feel themselves entitled to a monoo- 
ly of the best specimens of humanity in this 
world, which are to be multiplied a thousand 


vld in the paradise prepared for their enjoyment 


1 the heaven of heavens. 
Norsedan was the daughter of a Greek mer- 
hant of Alexandria, the idol of her father, and 
«tender plant, watered by the tears of a doting 
nother over the only remaining child in a family 
fseven. It was her custom to range freely near 
ae water, just as the long shadows of Cleopatra's 
‘eedle pointed out the evening glory of the set- 
‘ng sun. Other maidens of her age, under none 
* the restraints imposed on the Arab or Copt 
vomen, revelled in the freedom belonging to 
veir race, It is true there were no blushing 
owers in the dry sand that looks so bare and 
erile on every side; but the play of the waves 
3 they laved the shore, and occasionally dashed 
zainst the old piers, in their ruin, the memorials 
fa past commercial grandeur of the great portof 
gypt, seduced them too far from home, and too 
ite for their safety, at times, where women are 
aore often stolen than the money of the rich. 
On one of these joyful excursions, just as the 
Nile boats were spreading their sails for Rosetta, 
alf adozen Nabians, stationed in ambush for 
i@ purpose, surprised the careless damsels, and 
‘ade prisoners of five, at onee. Quite a num- 
er of their companions fled in safety, carrying 
ome the shocking news of the kiduapping of 
ae girls. 
The mother survived the shock but a few 
veeks. Her last breath was a prayer to Heaven 
or her child, whose destiny was anticipated with 
Ul its agonizing circumstances. 





Before the close of summer, the father fell a 
icrifice to the plague, glad to leave a world 
hich had not aremaiming solace. His property, 

arge fur the age in which it was accumulated, 
vas taken possession of by his brother, an hon- 
rable man, also a resident of the same city. 

It is unnecessary to detail the incideuts of a 
oyage up the Nile. The reis, or captain of the 
‘ow kamanga, was struck with the fascinations 
t Norsedan, a name he bestowed upon her, aud 
shen showing the damsels to these wishiug to 

recruit their harems, invariably put her under 
he fluor, till they had gone. He had concluded 
» keep her for his own share after the protiis of 
1€ trip. 

However, on reaching Bulac, as good or bad 
ick would have it, Norsedan was seen by a 

slave, who reported it to the bey—that the com- 
aander of the craft was undoubtedly smuggling ~ 
smale slaves past the castle, to avoid payment of 


‘we revenue in such cases exacted on all asceuding 
oats. 


Search being made, the weeping beauty was 
adely produced, and as unceremoniously taken 
vossession of, besides ordering the reis one hun- 
‘red blows of the bastinado, for attempting to 
icfraud the bey. : 

We here have a picture of the times of the 
Mamaluke beys. Violence, and a perfect disre- 
card of human rights, were the characteristics of 
he period when Mahomet Ali, the regenerator of 
Egypt, murdered those exectable monsters, ina 
vody, in the citadel of Cairo, with the single ex- 
eption of one, who leaping his horse over the 
varapet to the roof of a shed one hundred’ feet 
below, escaped, unhurt, to end his days peaceably, 
\ few years ufter, in the interior of Algiers. 

Anaxamos gave all the soldiers, one at a lime, 
heir freedom, under a promise that they would 
‘ot disclose from whence they came. Nu two 
vere permitted to leave together, and thus the 
ower that might perhaps have urexpectadly 
ncentrated, was subdivided, and therefore 
armless. 

From the plethoric bags in the treasury, each 
ad twenty pieces of gold. This, of itself, was 
‘@ best security for quiet deportment amoug 
‘rangers. If the piastres were shown, ihey 
ould be apprehended fur robbers, and secured 
sain for slavery. 

Next, all the arms not quite fitting for their 
vn security, and not be overburdened with what 
ould be of no service, were buried. He kept up 
uch a show of vigilance, that no passing buat 
ispected the revolution, and not being bailed by 
1 vutpost, they rowed the harder to save the 
aes. Everything worked well for the project 
ontemplated, 

Camels were brought within the court and 
isurely laden with provisions, water, and 
oney, to the last para, together with swords 
nd yataghans suspended from the saddle pins, 
‘en of those to be ridden by the women. 

He was unwilling to make an exhibition of the 
atchlocks, then just beginning to be patronized 
y military aspirants, from a proper apprelien- 
on of the excitement an explosion might cre- 
te, where every movement towards a successful 
scape depended on being perfectly still. 

When the caravan was ready—the females of 
‘recian blood, in the panniers balancing each 
ther—the bey was brought from the stronghold 
id placed in a large boat, divested of bis rich 
‘tire. After cutting his beard close to his chin, 
ill manacled, a reasonable quantity of preserved 
utes, a favorite article in Egypt, with onions 

nd hard bread, he was pinioned to a middle se at. 
\Il the native females were also placed in the 
vating craft, charged to be noiseless if they 
ved life. Without oars, poles or a rudder, it 
as cast off tothe mercy of a rapid current, 
hich swept it directly out of sight, in the 
sthering darkness of the approaching night. 
Having paraded the animals outside the gate 
wards the desert, and every living thing hereto- 
‘re attached to the establishment, from the mas- 

r to &a paroquet in a cage, put into the open 
r of freedom, with the single exception of the 
vat passengers, who were sent abroad against 
veir will, Anaxamos locked every door, and thea 
irew the ponderous keys into the Nile. Orders 
ere then given to move forward, Schemren 
ading the way in the capacity of guide over the 
ackless waste of sand. 

By avoiding intercourse with other caravans 
en from time to time in the distance, and al- 








ays eucamping out of the common range of 





avel, at night, on the seventeenth day they ar- 
ved at the outskirts of ancient 
‘alestine. 


Hebron, in 
Schemren was sent into the town for 
ipplies, and the poor pilgrims, as they were 








































taken to be, returning from Mecca, w re permitied 
ty proceed, unmolested, towards the east 
Their dress, male and female, and their perfect 


1 
aI 





vledge of the Arabic language, as well as 
the whole circle of religious ceremonials of the 
Massulman inbabitants of Syria, most admirably 
deceived those who might bave arrested their 
progress in a pool of blood, had their true con- 
dition been discovered. 

Beuring further to the south of east, they 
finally came on to the great plain of Damascus, 
a bigoted howe of the most orthodox of the 
Mahomedan believers. Although the oldest city 
on the globe which has always been in the uu- 
interrupted occupancy of man, even further back 
in the annals of the earth than has been recorded 
by profane historians, the conjuror of Mokattin 
kept ata respectful distance from its inviting | 
shade trees and towers. Aguin the stores are re- 
plenished, and by a gradual winding tu the north 
of east, he struck off fur the city of Smyrna, 
now, as atthe date of this eventful sojourn, a 
focal point for trade, and the rendezvous of com- 
mercial caravans from the iuterior of Persia and 
the Egypto-Syrian merchants. 

Oa reaching the latter place, which they did 
in sufety, without experiencing any very remark- | 
able incidents, they found rest and sympathy 
with the resident Greek families residing there. 
The camels were now sold, aud Norsedan washed | 
the black paint from her face, which had given | 
her the fac-simile of an African uegress through 
the desert, and perhaps saved her from insult 
and danger, too, had her extraurdinary beauty | 
beeu recognized. | 
Here were three persons, Greeks by birth, 

, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 











among strangers, rich im ready muney, but that 
was a secret known only to themselves, Anax- 
amos tnade liberal backsbeish to the drivers, and 
gave them permissivun to seek their furtuues 
wherever they chose. | 

Most opportunely, the uncle of Norsedan ar- 

tived soon after, bringing in safety the property 
which rightfully belonged to his niece. Unitke 
some uncles, it was rendered up with an expres- 
sion of gratifeation that an oppurtunity so un- 
expectedly presented for relieving himself from 
the further responsibility of its care. His dis- 
covery was quite as extraordinary as any event 
in this narratiun. It was in the shoe bazaar, 
where Anaxamos stood waiting fur Nursedan to 
try on a morocco boot, worn by the ladies there. 
The smallness of the foot attracted the attention 
ef Lelemachus, the uncle, who, looking on with 
admiratica, while the unconscious beauty was 
luvking for a good tit, discovered in her sweet 
smile, the lost relative, the beauutul Norsedan, 

By intercourse with men of intelligence und 
superior position, Schemren, who was regarded 
like Auaxamos a man of leisure and wealth, im- 
proved buth ia person and mind. A few months 
changed him frum the hesitating, cautivus  ser- 
vant of a tyrant, toa man of thought and wis- 
dom. He won the respect of the best people 
amvung the Suyrniets. Norsedan was by no 
means insensible to his merits, nor did she ever 
adinit that it would have been possible to have 
regained her freedom without his efforts. To 
him she was indebted for lite, honor and indepen- 
deuce. Their happiness was made permanent 
shortly af.er this confession, as far as mauimony 
secures that boon. A wider field for benevolent 
acuon amoug their degraded countrymen was 
opened to*them at Coustantinuple, where they 
finally established themselves in tue Greek quar- 
ter, leading to the seven towers, where the ruins 
of their splendid mansivu is still pointed out to 
Stiangers by Stambvuul guides. 

Anaxamos, who was of a contemplative char- 
acter, remained single, and divided his time in the 
beloved labor of ministering to the relief of the 
poor, studying astronomy, and ia devotional ex- 
ercises. His home was always shared with the 
companions he had saved trom the Bey of Bulac. 
A tall marble monolith marks his grave in the 
environs of the city, near the church he loved. 

Schemren aud Norsedan lived to old age, died 
in peace, and their descendants for several ygen- 
erations inherited their wealth, and, like rich 
Giceks, flourished on the income. 

3ut the voyage of the bey down the stream 
ended tragically. So many frightened, helpless, 
unveiled females, unable to render their hand- 
cutted lord the least amount of assistance, was a 
sight as singular as it was strange on that ma- 
jestic river. 

By early prayers, as the worshippers were ap- 
proaching the mosque, they saw the kangia with 
its precious freight, glide by close to the shore, 
at the mercy of the stream, just within the boun- 
daries of the bey’s most hostile foe, Solymen al 
Raschid, the butcher of the Nile. 

Boats put out from all points, and the defence- 
less craft was brought to the steps leading up to 
the castle of the butcher bey. It was a lung 
while before he could ascertain with any degree 
of certainty who the extraordinary voyagers 
were. Nor did he suspect till towards the close 
of the day, he had within his unrelaxing grasp, 


| streets 


| so as to prolong their terrible agonies. 





COL. GODFROY’S OLD WHITE HORSE. 


While the enemy had possession of Michigan, 
daring the war of 1812, numerous prisoners were 
brought to this city by the Indians from the then 
wild borders of Ohio and Kentucky. Starva 
tion, sickness and suffering had done their work 
on them; pale, haggard and forlorn, nearly 
naked, they followed their cruel caprors about the 
The sympathies of our people were 
decply moved at the sight of their misery, and 


| every effort that an impoverished people could 


make was made fortheir redemption Bat some 
were tomahawked, some were burned, and others 
roasted alive by asiow fire, beginning at the feet 
Most of 
them, however, were sould to the inhabitants 
The more sgualid and sickly the prisoner ap- 
peared, the quicker the sale, at a higher price. 
The usual price of a Kentuckian was one hun- 
dred dollars; that of a Buckeye, twenty-tive 
dollars. 

Culonel Godfroy, one of the United States In- 
dian Interpreters, bought several prisoners. His 
principol stock in trade in this business, was an 
vld white horse, to which gates, bars and fences 
were no obstacies; he cleared them ata bounce 
and went where he pleased Old White was at 
all times ready change for a prisoner, and with 
him the colonel bought many a poor fellow from 
Indian servitude He parted with hin for man, 
woman or child, old or young, treely. Oid 
White was exactly the value, no change required 
either way. ‘The Indians were glad to exchange 
a prisouer for the old steed—they didn’t know 
his tricks. The exchange being made, they put 
on a pack-saddle (made like a saw buck), 


| mounted some three or foar pappooses on his 


back, and off they started for their distant forest 
homes. 

Old White was a fine, gentle, sagacious steed, 
with drooping head and tail. He submitted 
quietly to bts fate. His Indian owners, on their 
way home, spinceled him at night and let him 
feed about their tent; arriving attheir home and 
hunting ground, they turned him out to greze 
with their ponies. He luitered quietly about tor 
a day or two, then suddenly, in the night time, 
took a bee line for his old home. Many a time 
was the colonel awakened in the night by the 
neighing ot Old White under bis bed-room = win- 
dow, anuouncing his safe return. He then 
jumped into his pastureand was ready for another 
trade. Often was he sold for a prisoner and 
taken to Saginaw, Grand Rapids, S:. Joseph, 
aud even to and beyond Chicago No matter 
what was the distance, Old White was sure to 
come back in due time, and seemed to manifest 
his joy at the trick he had played apon the In- 
dians. The benevolent old colonel, the captors 
and the captives, the oppressor and the oppressed, 
have jong since gone to that land where oppres- 
sion is uuknown.—Ltroit Leruld. 





THE CINNAMON CROP IN CEYLON. 


The cinnamon gardens in the neighborhood of 
Colombo, altLough for the most part goue to de- 
cay, nevertheless impart to the whole, scene a 
singularly cheerful, agreeable aspect. The 
bushes, from four to six feet in height, with their 
smooth, beautiful, light green leaves, resembling 
those ot the bay tree, and their pale yellow tlow- 
er-stumens shoot up doubly fresh aud saccuient, 
from the snow-white quartz suil in which they 
best thrive. The flowering season of the cinua- 
mon is in January, and the fruit ripens in April, 
when the sap is richest in the shrub. In May 
the boughs are begun to be “ barked,” which 
process continues till October. The pruning 
and gathering of the yearling shoots, which are 
about the thickness of a man’s thamb, is very 
laborious, and employs many hands. Each la- 
borer cuts off as many as he can conveniently 
carry ina bundle, then, with the point of a 
crooked knife, made for the express purpose, 
strips the entire rind from the wood, carefully 
scrapes off the exterior corticle and innermost 
layer, and lays the stripped-off cinnamon rind, 
now reduced to the thickness of parciment, in 
the sun, where it dries and curls together. 

All round the hat, in which the peeling of the 
rind is carried on, is diffused a most exquisite 
aroma, caused by the breaking of the leaves or 
twigs. What is related, however, by travellers 
of the fragrance of the cinnamon forests, which 
they have scented ata great distance seaward, 
would seem to indicate that this delicious odor 
emanates from various other aromatic plants in 
which Ceylon is so rich, mither than che cinna- 
mon pioves, the aroma of which, indeed, is not 
perceptible beyond the immediace vicinity. The 
best description of cinnamon is not su thick as 
stout puper; aud is fine grained, tlex:ble, light 
brown ur yclden yellow, sweet and pungent; the 
coarser qualities are thick skinned, dark brown, 
acrid, stinging, and leave a bitter after taste. iu 
the wareliuuses, the cinnamon rinds and canes 
sorted fur shipp are piled upon each other, 
packed in bales of about nivery pounds weiglit 
each, aud carefully sewed lo ali cavitics and 
spaces between each layer an immense quantity 
of pt pper is strewn, to preserve the clunamoa 
during its sea voyage, by which borh spices are 
benetted, the black pepper absorbing all the 
superfluons moisture, and gaining by the tra- 
grance of che cinnamon.— Boston Journal. 














THE SEA, 


Long before we are face to face with the sea, 
we can hear and imagine that terrible entiry. 
At first, we hear oely a aall, uniform, and dis- 
tant muaning, which grows louder and louder 
still, until its majestic roar silences, or covers, all 
meaner sounds. Very soon we perceive that the 
roar is nut mouotonous, but has its alternating 
notes ; its full, rich, mellow tenor, and its round, 
deep, maje-suc bass. The pendulum of the 
clock Oscillates less regularly than that) aliernat- 
ing moan and roar of the oveau in its grand un- 
rest. And this latter, let me repeat it, has not 
the monotony of the pendulum, for in “ what 
those wild Waves are saying,’ we feel, or fancy 
that we feel the thrilling intonations ot lite. 
Aud in fact, at high flood, when wave rears its 
crest Upon Wave, linimeuse, elec ric, there mingles 
With the tumultuous ruariog of ihe tier ely rush- 

















his deadliest enemy, the farfamed Sadi Mala 
Muraddin. 

He taunted him with a recital of his cruelties ; 
piiched bis sides with the barbed pomt ot a 
spear, till the blood flowed in streamiets. As 
the panther plays with her helpless captive, en- 
joying the tortures inflicted by her sharp teeth 
and claws, the instrument of teline power, betore 
crushing the bones tor a meal, su Solymen el 
Kasclid feasted on the pains he thus cruelly 
inflicted. 

This was in the presence of those who had 
been the dearest ol jects of his sulicrtude in the 
harem of Balac. When tired out, having fairly 


exhausted his ingenuity in devismg keener 


sources of anguish, a thousand bluws of the bas- | 


tinade left him a mangled corpse, which was 
then thrown to the dogs. 
“Thus,” proclaimed Solymen al Raschid, 


the name I bear.” 


To this day, the deeds and the death of the 
Bey of Balac are rehearsed in the mud cabins 
of the Feilahs, from the crumbling dwelliags of 
Fostal, to the cataracts of the Nile. 

eminem papas aes 

Tt is miserable ho-praity to opea your doors 

and sus your Counteuauce. 


perish those who meaace my domaia, or insult 
| 


ing waters, the sound of the sells and pebbles, 
aud the thousaud things animate as well as in- 
aniiuate that fiey carry With thea in their shore- 
ward rush. When the ebb comes, a sutt murmur 
tells us that, tovether with the sands, the sea car- 
ries back Inte tor depths ali wih which for a 
few briet buurs the shere had been adorned or 
enriched. 

And how many other voices hath the mighty 
sea! Even when least agitated, bow her wail 
ings and Ler deep sighs coutrast with the duli, 
dead silence of the deserved store, 








Which seeus 
toy expeet in tbute leror, the threatemmy of that 
MAK Y Mites Which sy recently laved it with @ 
gente and cares-lig wavelet. And will she not 
speedily fulnl ter threat! Ll know not, and will 
HOt whticipate wil not, just now, at least, 
| speak of those ter ible concerts, in which, haply, 
| she ere lung Will Gane the principal part; of ber 

duets wih the rocks, of the basses those imut- 
j tered thunders which she utiers in the deep cav- 

efns uf tie TuckKy shure, of of (hose strange, wild, 
Wend, shiieking toues in wlich we seem to recog: 











tice the * tleip, spare, save me!’ of some tor 
tured of foactuily humanity 


Us, for 





np », let 
i fobten plare beri heresimer 
Ihvods 5 When she ts sirong, indeed, but not vie- 


presen 
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PAINTINGS ON THE WALL. 


Beautiful paintings in a room are well-springs 
of pleasure ; attractive to the eye, refining to the 
mind, and cheerfal companions when all is storm 
and loneiiness without. 1 well remember a land 
scape that hung in iny chamber when I was a 
child—a castle on the bank of a switt flowing 
river; the rocks jatting up around, jagged and 
wild, and large trees scattered here and there 
Many a morning before L arose have 1 gazed on 
that painting, while visions of romance fluted 
through my childish brain, leading me off to dis- 
tant lands, to vine clad Utaly and sunny France, 
and Engtand’s feadal towers—countnes that had 
just come to light through the assistance of my 
geography. Thus the rough picture became use 
ful, awakening in the mind a thirst for kuow- 











' ledge of the countries on whose river banks such 


Massive structures were standing, and the man- 
ners and habits of the people who dwell therein. 
And many a time siuce while ready tales of 
olden days, with a smile have T thought of my 
old castle, which bused to imagine was the home 
of some fair heroine who would stand gazing out 
in the silver moonlight of a summer eve, and 


listen to the song and guitar of her trouvadeur | 


floating on the stream beneath; or again | 
would fancy some invasion of hostile armies, 
the lord who dwelt there would yather ali the 
neighboring tenantry within its thick walis, and 


| laugh at the attacks of thuse who vainly sirove 
| to lay it wm rams, 


| 
| 
| 


If L were asked what were the objects the love 
of which likened us most to the Divine, Lb should 
answer, poetry, patotiog and music; tur they ail 
awaken a delight in the soul, and athord enjoy- 
Ment that passes not away with the preseut huur, 
but lingers in memory and is treasured as a fond 
mementy liaking us to other happy days. How 
pleasant to contemplate the fair landscape por- 
trayed by the arust-hand, until we facy our- 
selves ruaming through the sunny fields, and 
resting in the cool shadows of the spreading 
trees. We can almost see the graceful motion 
of the leaves as the rustling boughs are, swayed 
by the soft wind, making such music to the ear 
io the suliry summer-time, speaking in southing, 
mysterious language ot Nature. We hear the 
low murmur of the rippling stream that winds 
through the valley, aud cuter int the wishtul 
anxiety of the fishermen in that sheliered cove. 
Atar off through the vista of tremulous light 
and shade, the sunset sky is painted with lines 
that equal the curtained couch of the day god in 
all save the ever-changing tur and stade so 
matchless in Nature’s patatiugs. 

Let us cultivate this love of the beautiful in 
art as well as in nature; fur it dwells in the 
miud of the child, and is one of the first facul- 
ties developed iu the pure soul of intaney ; as 
we see in the joyous greetung with which be hails 
each new bovk of prints And a love for act is 
nearly always sure to keep him trom low, debas- 
ing associativns ; the young mind ted by redning 
intluences such as noble women should yaiher 
arvund her, will shun with disgust the vulgar 
companions who are rude, profane and intemper- 
ate. It young ladies would lay aside a portiva 
vt the money they HOW spend in dress, and in- 
vest itin chuice bovks, aud youd paintings to 
hang in their rooms, they would derive more 
pleasure from them in hours of soiude than 
they can experience from the reflection ot silk 
and satin in their mirrors ‘Then if ar ) 
should keep them within doors, aud disperse the 
fair weather beams that, like buttervies, tly only 
in the sunshine, they would have something to 
enliven the drearivess withia; thoughts and ideas 
ot the gifted minds who have given us their lives 
and experience in bouks, aud ever smiling scenes, 
blooming in verdure at all seasons, porurayed by 
tee hand of the artist, and conceived by his 
genius.— Mary A. Price. 












_-_- oo *¢ oon eo —---—— 
QUEER CURE FOR DRUNKENNESS., 


The following singular means of curing habit- 
ual drunkenvess is employed by a Russian ply- 
sicvian, De. Schreiber, of Brzese-Litewshi: lt 
consists in confining the draukard in a room and 
furnishing him, at discretion, with brands ditwed 
with two-thirds of water; as much wine, beer, 
and coffee as he desires, but containing one third 
ot brandy ; all the food—the bread, mear, ete.— 
are steeped in brandy and water. ‘ibe poor 
wight as continually drank aod dt. Ona the 
fitth day of this regunen he has an extreme dis- 
gust tor brandy ; he earnestly requests other diet, 
but his desires must not be yielded to, until the 
poor wretch no longer desires to eat or driak ; he 
ty then certainly cured of his penchant for drank- 
eimess. He acquires such a disgus: for brandy 
toat he is made sick at the sight of ic — Chemist 





ay 7 . ’ . 
Housetwife’s Department. 
(Prep: red for The Flag of our Union.) 

Economical Perfumes. 

We give below a few simple recipes for ladies, by 
which they may manufacture their own perfumes, 
and have cheaper and better articles than what 
they usually purchase in the shops:—1. Alcohol, 
one pint; oil of bergamot. one ounce. 2. Alcohol. 
one pint; oil or essence of sandal wood, one ounce. 
3. Alcohol, one pint; oil of Frenct lavender, half an 
ounce; oil of bergamot, half an ounce; oil of cloves, 
one drachm. 4. Alcohol, one ounce; oil of lemon, 
half an ounce. By adding tour times as much aleo- 
hol to either of the above recipes, you will produce 
avery good Cologne water. 





Lemon Mince Pies. 

Take a large lemon; squeezé the juice from it, 
and boil the outside ull it becomes soft enough to 
beat toa mash; putto it three large apples, four 
ounces of suet, the same of sujar, and half a pound 
of currants: add the juice of the lemon, and some 
Make a 
short crust, and fill the pattv-paus in the usual way. 


candied fruit, the same as for other pics. 


Cranberry Tart. 

Wasti the berries in a pan of water, rejecting all 
the bad ones; simmer them until they become soft 
and burst open; sweeten with halt a pound of sugar 
to a pound of fruit; place it again over the fire till 
it comes to the boiling point; then place it on a 
thick under crust, and bake in a muderate oven. 


Fruit Cake. 











Take one pintof light dough, one teacupful of 
butter, three epycs, a teas 
» pound of Paisins, Gutmeg or cinna- 


mon to the taste; bake one hour. Let it stand and 


Tise a little beiure being baked. 





Cut the pieces in thin slices; soak them in hot 
| water fifteen or twenty minutes. Dry them in a 


cloth and lav them inat iron. and breila 





tew moments. Butter aud season with a little 


| 

| 

| 

| To broil Ham. 
| 

| 

| 

| Sponge Pudding. 

| Six eggs, one cup of butter, one exp of cream, 


} two cups of sugar, one teasjexntul of sada, one 








BRILLIANT NOVELEPTCS. 





We have now on hand and for sale, the te lowing 
brilliant stories, in bound form, mhdcy scaatrute 
with large tad engravings, atid ‘ «t 
cheapest books io price ever offered to the | 
Kve ve ot these works Was Wrillen ENpressss 
this establishment, and the copyrgl + i 
aceording to law. We will send single ¢ = hy 
mail, post-portid, for tieenty cents cach, of #2 


post-poid, for one dollar. 


THE PRINCE CORSAIR: or, Tus Tusee Baoruens 
orGuzas | A Tale of tue lodiaa Ocego | This story is 
from the pen of one of the most ‘ively aud ortginal 
writers of the day 
a period iu We history of India ebeu mauy allhrent 


The scenes are jaid in the Bast. at 


king toms watutaioed their sway io that laud = It bs a 


Vigorous portraiture of life, and its plot tS. n0e0 cut 
with great skill. Thuis story, in its whole texture, te 
nitnds one of the Arabian Nights’ Botertaloments, 
which it greatly reseu Dies in ite Kastern cbarecter sud 
the voique aod curious iv volutiou of plot, and ite 
alwost Wiraculous deliverances from U-tge: aua death 
of its hero, and the overthrow of the Uwecterous plans 
aud walcious desigus of the wicked aud uuscrupulous 
brothers. 

Writtea expressly for us by.....A.J H DUGANNE 


THE BRIGAND: or, Tue Convent or Santa Cuana 





| 


wm dU cheiet, * Lhe deu.’’ juart of four. Seasun wilh ace vr lemon. Bake 
| im a slow oven. . 
-_ oro 
Ducks. 
j s for professing 
j ons for professing 1 ought to lie over picht in salt and water | 
| Conduct is jocometss - & 
e® pritueair rn | Thev are n done the same a gorse: emon te | 
| ed a} 
t sary, o isua ad it c, & as tleW are can 
i Le Gude if bardest tu obey | 








A Taw of Portugal 
tugal is one ot rare merit 


This story of brigsnd life to Por 
The serves and localities 
are Wide awake with juterest, and its plot is fertile with 
lively iocidest. The peculiar fled of Chis romantic 
Story bus enabled the author to paint for the resder & 
picture of the most Moid, yet truthful character, sod 
we cao promise that no One wi.) pause willing!) afer 
commenciog uutil be bas read every lice 

Writteu eapressly for us by... Da J. H. ROBINSON 


THE WANDERING GUERRILLA: or. Tuk Israst 
Bape oF PRexiti1o, The scenes of this Mexican ro- 
mance are laid ia Mexico during that period of tts bis- 
tury when Iturbide usurped twperial power, insuga- 
ratiog a reign of tyranny that drove the people to re- 
beilion, and finally dispossessed him of bis throue and 
banished him from the country, It is full of startaug 

adventure and hair-breadth escapes from danger 
Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS CU 





Jk 


THE HIGHWAYMAN: or. Tar Neapoutan. Ban- 
pittr A Tale of Love and Pride. This is one of the 
most captivating of all the stories of the road and high- 
way which we have ever published. Original in o 
ception, aud dazzling in its plot, its scenes carry the 
reader forward with deeper and deeper tuterest. It has 
proved one of thie most popular ip our series of steries 
The present is the ninth edition, and tue demand re- 
mains unabated 

Written for us by....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


THE CHILD OF THE WHECH: or. fuk Sroven 
Baracetets. This romance of the south of Eugland is 
one of the most deeply iuteresting foo ries. Ite 
incidents are portrayed with vivid power and skill, aud 
it delineates scenes of Uariliing effect. ts characters 
are watked by @ dashing vein of originality, aud the 
denouement i+ highly characteristic and lifelike 

Written expressly for us by. Magoa Fo HUNTER. 


THE LADY IMOGEN: or, Toe Wreck and THE CHASE. 
This tale of Revolutiouary times is one of those unri- 
valied sea-stories for which the late Prof. lograham was 
eo popular. It is told ip bis bapplest vein, and its char- 
acters are portrayed with marvellous lifelike effect. 
There is a fiscination about every story which ever 
ewavated from this delightful romancer’s pen; but 
e=pecially is this the case as it regards bis rea-stories, io 
which departwent of diterature he has bad few equsls 

Writteu for us by......... Prov. J. WH INGRALAM. 









THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fattor San 
Juan D’ULLOA. A Tule of the Mexican War, This vivid 
tale of the lute war with Mexico is one of the most mrlo- 
dramatic we have ever published. It is also truthful 
to the hi-tory and actors of this stirring period of our 
mod-ro experience. Its suther enjoyed extraordinary 
fwilities for gaining the actual knowledge vecessnry to 
the production of his captivating story, end Leuce its 
truthfulness and excellence as au historical nove lette. 

Written for us by ..C pr. CHARLES E AVERILL, 


THE VOLUNTEER: or, Tue Matz of Monterey. 
This is » capital military story of the late Mexican war, 
splendidly illustrated by fine original engravings. aod 
forming ove of the mest attractive tales io our entire 
list. Geveral Taylor figures truthfully in the chapters 
of the story, and the characters are real individuals. 
At the preseot time this fine wilitery story i. of stogu- 
lar iuterest and appropriateness, aud bas fount an im- 
men-e sale all over tne country, e-pretally amo. g those 
who have soldier friends iu the army. 

Written expressly for us by...... NeD BUNTLINE. 


THE KNIGHT OF LYON: or, Tue Monanen’s Last 
Barve. Of ail thestories whieh Mr Cobb tas produced, 
we think this the most artistic and tuteresting  Grace- 
ful, inten-ely absorbing, full of life and action, it paiots 
the tableaux of its plot with all the fire that Moorish 
aud Spanish history inspire. This story would render 
any author's name famous 

Written expressly for us by. . SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE ADVENTURER : or, Tue Wreck on tae Indian 
Ocean. This capital story of the land and sea is de- 
ciledly one of the very best of our original series of 
novelettes, and has received the compiliuent of being 
re published in England It is elegantly tilustrated 
and absorbingly interesting from the firet to the last 
prge of the story. The opening scene gives us the por- 
trait of a London pickpocket drawn to the life 

Written for us by ....... LIECTENANT MURRAY 


THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tue Kestorarion 
The locale of this abeorbing romance lies in France and 
Spain, at points tamiliar to the accomplished author, 
who has but lately returned from Europe, whither he 
has been in the employment of our government This 
thrilling story alone would make any writer famous 
We vouch for it, that no one who commences the tale 
will willingly lay it by wotil every page har been read 

Written for us by ... MAJOR F.C. HUNTER 





THE CABIN BOY: or. Lircon rae Wise. This famous 
sea story has passed to its serenth edition—and to all 
who love a romance of the orean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the plot and the vividuerss of 
the descriptions are unsurpassed, the favorite sutbor 
having surpassed himeeif in thie deligutful story of the 
sea arid ite rom vptic associations 

Written for us by LIEUTENANT NURRAY 


THE CHINESE JUGGLER: or, Tat Gaasvee's Prot 


This ix a story of the Celestial Einpire, anu in @ vein of 





romance highly Interesting, furnivles many tiastra- 
tious of Chinese Life and batit+, ehiie the plot of the 
story is brimming with nove! and starting incident 
It be coptivating frais Sre-t tu lant 

Written expressly for ue by SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 


THE RUINED AEBEY: © Tee Girervs ov Forest 
Tit. This is a tale of the olden time. during the rego 
of Charles IL 


the couaty of Kent. were the lk 


shen portions of England erperta.i) ia 
als of the @au lering 


aeys, whose life habits and custome are a theme of 






never failing incident and edvevtere = Dr het teen's 


peculiar tact aod -kull ha« worn « story whieh & freeh 


with eli the vigor of iifelixe delineation Ti is + a Seid 
of romance ia which be is preemiventiy 6¢ bea 
Written for us by Da 4 A KUBINSON 


THE ROYAL YACHT: or. Locas tue Wantoce A 
Revolutionary Koumance of Sen and Land. siheunding te 
incident and adventure Mr Cobb has ©oren sume © 
the moet startling events of the Americano Me 


to thie thrilling story, the pepols + w at 





tevted br ite pecsing throagh erra & 





Written expressly for usby SYLVANU* UBB Ja 








THE RED REVENGER ot. Ses Masts Nise or tne 
Fiorinas This tale of the Gulfand [& biao le & cue 


that portrays many tragic and reamau tie phases 6 





ata pertod ehen a dew onli t @as Malntatoet oe 


is of Cubs and the desperste pirates 





w! feoted the seas ty ite Teele, sotee (tee conte 





Ther ae 


Written expressly for as by NEL BUNTLINE 


yras Guu 


CAPTAIN BELT: of. Txt Bucwastss 


A romantic Stery of the Sea aod the Shor This t 





r of those graphic sea stories for which our author 


ts famous Tt wes written by Ceptate Barringten co 
shipboard etile crubing tu the tery waters where the 


Pp tocipal scenes of bis tale are inid, and bs todeded oo 





trikiug acd bond meves thet 2; 





fect Depicting tu 
pertain to the daiiog ite of a rover, Ho carte the 


reader ab ng with the lecidents of the tase te @ areas 
like tality as though he was em ectual perth (peut 
therein 


Written for us by F CLINTON BARKING TON 


THE UNE NOWN MASK: or Tue Brits or Manav 


| 





The scene ott story is laid in the gny capitales Speim 
and delineates (© the ale seenes of love and adrebture 
ofa thrilling Gature Ase Cale of ove eau lotriger it 
has tew equals, Lieuteuant Murvays ib the Bioet ruc 

cessful delineator of Che affections whe bar writteo ta 


the present century Editions of this story have teen 


issued both io Spauieh end Premcb 
Written for us by 


LIEUTENANT MURKAY 


BRIDE: or Tue Srasisa Cava 
Lik of Old Spain. This ts a moet «fara 
ing story of the time of Philip 11, amd the dayr of the 
Iuqguisition 





The whole ts interwoven wilh many 
scenes of bistoric tatereet takew frou the times of eho tu 
it treats, aud forms s good liduetration of what the bie 
torte vowel may be toade in th heauds of (he seilitul 
wriler 
eflurts 


Written expressly for as by SY LVANUS COBB, Ja. 


It has proved one of Cobb e most ruccessiul 


THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, The 'norner 

or toe Bonmern Warp 4 Tale of the Timecf Joseph 
The scenes of this story are ieid 
twaituly in Venice and in the mountain formet oo the 
Loundary of Bobenia, and dept t tnetdents of thr) ing 
jutervst There ise wild fascluatwon attaches low lf to 
all stories of this rexion, aud when truthful and by « 
toaster baud, asin this Instance, the tale ls abou bingly 
interesting 

Written expressly for us by, SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 


THE POOMED KING: or, Tur Crown anv tue Sw onp 


This romance of the Throne, tne Altar, ata the Cau p, 


li, of Ge many 





is replete with adventure combining the strangest turns 
of fortune and the moat startling perils aud escapes 
No author who has ever written for us bas eter wou 
Were popular favor than the writer of this Lancthat g 
story. Thoroughly read in history, bis metes aie 
drawn with artistic Ddelity 

Written for us by........ FRANCIS A DURIVAGE. 


HILDEBRAND: or, Tuk Buccaneen and THE CAKDE 
! 


NAL This Siciiian story of Sea and Shore} of 
striking interest. and the plot is happily conceived aud 
skilfully carried owt. The present is the Asia edivouct 
this famous tale, the plot of which was nevereaceiod 
even by Dumas’s most famous varrative the reader 
cap hardly tay it by until be bas fluisbed every le 
Written expressly forus by AUSTIN C BUKDICK 





THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Diets tue Back 
WooDsMAN. A vivid story of East and West, enrival d 
in plot and character. The present is the cieremss edi- 
tion of tuis remarks ble tale, Leng, with ove exces Hon, 
the best selling book we have ever insued from this es- 
tablishment, and the one which the author conside.s 
his best. Its ineidents are portrayed jo a ple) ful veia 
of humor that evgages the reader's tnteret at once, 
aud some of its sterucr descriptions are instinct ¥iih 
gtsphiv poser 

Sas for ue By... LIEUTENANT MUKKAY, 


THE NOUNTAINEFR: or, Tok Wii Cnisetain, A 
Moravian Tale. This ix a highly loteresting *Cory of by ~ 
gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest peru- 
liar to the period of history whieh it deseriber It is 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the Vividnens 
of which bas given him such vast popularity This 
tale bas been translated inte French, aud alo re pub- 
lished in London 

Written expressly for us by. BYLVANUS COBB Ja 


THE DANCING STAR: or. Tue Smvooten oF tHe 
CuesaPeake. This is a story of the Coast ani the Sea, 
written in our author's happiest vein and portrays char- 
acter with great tact andlife. It is the mort popular 
sea tale that Protessor Ingrsham ever wrote. etd hes 
excerded in the bumber of ite editions hie famous 
* Dancing Feather,’ whieh it also does in interest 

Written expressly for us by . J. MH. INGLAMAM. 


THE FOUNDLING: or, Heamions oF 52. Antoun. 
This Kouance of the Continent depicts sceves of a Ubriul 
ing character in the cites of Paris and Venice during 
the middle of the last century = Lt will be remembered 
that Major Huoter #a4 veut abroad by the War Depar’- 
ment of the United States a few )eers since on a tour uf 
observation among European fortificatens, and it was 
during this foreign service that the facts of this story 
were obtained iu France and Italy 

Written express!) for us by. Mason F © HUNTER 


THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Tuk Cuno oF tue 
Sienna. A tale portraying the lie of the 
tincali, in the heertof Sunny Spam It te the wort 
fascinating story of giprey life ever publiched io thie 





country, and though truthful to life, te yet meet start 
Knog im many of ite atrorling chapters. Itita eid 
and glowing paucremic picture 


Written expressiy for us by. Da. J H. KOBING ON 


THE BEL ISABEL: or Tue Consrmmarons oF Cons 
A Btory of the Green Land and the Blue Bea Kich in 
adventure and ip Cuban life, of # revolutionary charne- 
ter. Mr. Barrington was for a comeiderable period ia 
the government service of Spain, end he hae inid the 
plot of thir beautiful tale in the Gem of the Caribbean 
Ben His peeulior facilities have enebied bim to weave 
many *epes of act-ai ob-ervation Inte the thread of 
his romence with great effect 

Written for us by ¥ CLINTON BARRINGTON 


THE ARMORER OF TYRE : 0. Tee Onacte snp its 
Priest? This romance of ancient Tyre i our of the 
most popular of Cobb » stories, and paints ® very glow | 
ing picture of life in that juxuriour city It hae been 

dramatized and played in nearly every theatre in this 

count. and bat passed through three editions te Lon 
don. The present ts the fourtermts edition whic we 
have pulvished | 


Written tor us by.. EYLVANUS OOBEB, Ja 


THE SMUGGLER: or, Tue feowers oF THE Coser 
This ie acknowledged to be Cott + grestest aud tart 
novelette, full te the brian of starting end vivsd tle, 


and containing © moet letenerty it 







reached wren editions [ft tee captivating tale free 
beginning to end e+ the rewier © 
nor sill he be ie 


teeding at the Gr-? mtveg 





RLY per eter 





te wave it ©) Leet © thereugh 


Written for ae by SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 
IVAN THE SERP: or. Tee Rewer ane Ormcacmaw 
This ie @ wel) told aed bigh!) erept tale of lite, do 
meets end military in Reese, Darke) end Urreedte 
The author hee tatew greet care ~ t fei te the 
- a“? Tegioe 

otemer!) Vived they ere 


stagular 





ana? 
set treat if ol 
ALETIN: 


4 ritten «x preesty for ae by BULRDT a 





Atdrest wM paAliot Ate 
Se Zs Winter * beat.o Were 


CW FOR BALE AT ALL THEI: t 
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Port's Corner. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO INEZ. 


BY WILLIE WARE. 

O, say not there is nought, is nought 
In life worth living for; 

That hope and peace no longer smile, 
And all thy joys are o'er; 

If he you fondly deemed your own, 
And loved with trust so true, 

Has broken every solemn vow 
He made so long ago to you! 


If love no longer lights his eye, 
And he’s grown stern and cold, 

And Misery’s banners seem to be 
Above thy head unrolled; 

O, cherish not a deep despair, 
There's peace in store for thee; 
Raise thy tear-dimmed eyes above, 

And humbly bend thy knee! 


The God of justice high above 
Will hear thy earnest prayer; 

The angel Peace will bathe thy brow, 
And soothe away thy care; 

And Hope will smile on thee again, 
If Faith dwells in thy heart: 

O, look above, and God will joy 
Divine and pure impart! 


THE LIGHT OF STARS. 
That stream of light, 

1 hed—just as I see it now: 
Has issued from those dazzling points, through vears 
That go back far into eternity. 

* Exhaustless flood! forever spent, renewed 
Forever! Yea, and those refulgent drops, 
Which now descend upon my lifted eye, 
Left their far fountain twice three years ago. 
While those winged particles, whose speed outstrips 
The flight of thought, were on their way, the earth 
Compassed its tedious circuit round and round, 
And, in the extremes of annual change, beheld 
Six autumns tade, six springs renew their bloom. 
So far from earth those mighty orbs revolve! 
So vast the void through which their beams descend! 

Rey. Henry Wark, JR. 
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SERENADE. 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes: 
With every pretty thing that bin, 
My lady sweet, arise! 
Arise, arise! 


Domestic Story Department. 
[Wettten for The Paget ver Union.) 


THE LIITLE GERMAN WAIF. 


SHAKSPEARE. 











BY ESTELLE W. RAYMOND. 

“T gave brought you a pretty German girl,” 
said Captain Campbell, to his wife, a few hours 
after his arrival from a voyage. “She was 
fatherless, motherless, and friendless ; and as I 
did not think the hotel where I stopped was just 
the place fur a poor, innocent, yet ignorant girl 
like her, and thinking too that you would fancy 
her, I asked her if she would like to come acgoss 
the Atlantic with me. She had become already 
tired of her situation, unused as she was to being 
called hither and thither, by men who often, to 
their shame I speak it! made her cheeks tingle 
at their praise of her beauty. She longed to go 
away from them all; but as her father had been 
a sort of clerk there, and he and her mother had 
both died there, it was natural enough that the 
man and woman who kept the house should 
wish to retain their child in their service. Not 
that she had ever stayed in the house. Her fath- 
er had boarded her out of it; but now that there 
was no one to pay her board, the people objected 
to having the careof her. There, Louise, I have 
told you a long story. When you see Lina, you 
will be able to judge whether you will wish to 
keep her. If not, I can find her a place easily, 
in Boston or its suburbs.” 

And the jolly, free-hearted sailor patted his 
fair, delicate wife upon the shoulder, as she lean- 
ed back with a thoughtful air, as if considering 
what answer she might make. 

“Don’t answer at all, dear, until you have 
seen her. Only I hope you will decide in Lina’s 
favor.” 

“That is bright—telling me to do as I please, 
and yet expressing a wish that you know, being 
yours, I shall be sure to grant. Well, I will 
look at this German wonder. When will you 
fetch her on shore ?” 

““Now—immediately, if you will have her 
come. ‘The poor child will be glad to seea 
woman’s face, I think.” 

At five, therefore, he came back with Lina. 
She was a fair-haired, blue-eyed girl, rather tall 
for fifteen, and with a very quiet, good face and 
gentle manners. She had acquired English 
enough upon the voyage to make herself quite 
intelligible, and, altogether, Mrs. Campbell was 
quite pleased with her new acquisition. Lina 
proved an excellent assistant in the house, a 
careful and tender nurse when Mrs. Campbell 
was not well, as was very often the case, as she 
was of an extremely delicate constitution ; and 
as the girl seemed most grateful, happy and 
content in her new home, the very kindest rela- 
tions seemed to be established between them. 

Captain Campbell went to sea and returned, 
and still Lina held her place in the family, loved 
and trusted, and happy as an orphan with new- 
found friends might be expected to be. If there 
were wild longings after the old home—dreams 
of fatherland which she Could not suppress, she, 
at least, did not give utterance to them. 

I scarcely know in what way to bring out up- 
on the stage, another person, who seemed, al- 
though perfectly disconnected by any ties, with 
the Campbells, to have a certain unpleasant in- 
fluence upon their affairs. Miss Angelica This- 
tlewood was a noted meddler, however, in all the 
affairs of the little town of Anchester ; and from 
an old grudge which she owed to Captain Camp- 
bell’s father, it may naturally be supposed that 
her rancor descended to his son. She was a 

sharp, thin-featured, lank woman, with a long, 
hooked nose, that seemed perpetually prying in- 
to the family concerns of her neighbors. Noth- 
ing escaped her. She had long aimed at being 








the autocrat of the little town in which she con- 
descended to live, to the wonder of those who 
knew her ambitious tendencies. Perhaps she 
thought, like Cwsar, that it is better to be first in 
a village than second ina city. 
sought to lord it over the Campbells, but the 
frank, open bearing of the captain, the delicate 
refinement of his wife, and the estimation in 
which both were held, kept her at bay. The 


She had long | 


fact, however, of their becoming so presumptu- | 


ous as to keep a foreign servant, annoyed and 
fretted her. It was the drop too much, and the 
blood of Angelica Thistlewood boiled over at 
this innovation. Had it been only an Irish ser- 
vant, she could have borne it; but being German, 


ing type of the aristocratic tendencies of the 
Campbells, and, as such, could not be endured. 

Yet, very gracious was Miss Thistlewood 
whenever she saw Lina. Question after ques- 
tion was poured in upon the unsophisticated lit- 
tle maiden ; to all which she replied as correct- 
ly as her imperfect English would permit. Some- 
times, indeed, Miss Thistlewood’s inquiries were 
so subtle and artful, that Lina hesitated and 
stammered; upon which hesitation the lady 
would give her own interpretation, and certainly 
not that which would reflect the most credit up- 
on the Campbells. So vague indeed were the 
conversations carried on by Miss Thistlewood 
and Lina, that it would have required some per- 
son more skilled in languages than either, to 
have reduced it to anything intelligible. How- 
ever, their intercourse, like all earthly things, 
had an end ; for one fine morning the neighbor- 
hood, Miss Thistlewood included, broke out into 
one universal cry of wonder and astonishment— 
Lina was gone ! 

Gone, absolutely gone—no one knew whither. 
Everybody appealed to everybody else for an 
opinion. Stream and brook and river—woods 
and mountains and hollows were drained and 
searched to no purpose. Darkly the fate of poor 
Lina Warner was hidden. The Campbells were 
grieved and astonished. They had believed that 
no one could bribe Lina away from them; and 
they felt sure that she would never have left 
them of her own accord. Great indeed was the 
mystery, but it gave the Anchester gossips food 
for months, during which time several engage- 
ments were formed, one or two ministers left 
their pulpits, and seven persons died without 
having all their faults discussed at full length, 
because the people were so taken up with the 
strange disappearance of the poor German girl. 
Mrs. Campbell was constantly assailed with 
questions. What did she think had become of 
her! Had Lina ever appeared discontented ? 
Did she think she had gone back to Germany ? 
Had Mr. Campbell rebuked her in any way ? 

Patient Mrs. Campbell only repeated, that 
Lina was happy with her, and that she liked the 
girl. She hoped that it would one day be known 
what became of her. Some one must know how 
and when and where she had gone. Lina would 
never have left her house, had she not been in- 
duced by some bad and wicked person. 

The same opinions were held by Captain 
Campbell ; and he gave similar answers to all 
who spoke to him on the subject. ‘The Anches- 
terians were fairly at their wits’ ends. Miss 
Thistlewood settled down at last into an express- 
ed belief that ‘ Lina was either dead or insane ;” 
and she listened to Mrs. Campbell's anxious 
conjectures as to her protege’s fate, with a droop 
ot pious resignation on her hooked nose, that al- 
most made the invalid lady consider her asa 
friend instead of the bitter enemy which she 
really was. 

Attached to Captain Campbell’s house was a 
large shed used for various purposes. This 
building seemed all at once to be the special 
object of curiosity. Little groups of twos and 
threes would stand around it and seem to be 
earnestly trying to peer through its sides. Some, 
more venturous than others, would mount the 
roof; while a few dared to come as far as the 
door and look anxiously in. 

“ Look here, Aiick,” called Campbell, to his 
neighbor Austin, one day that the Anchesterian 
curiosity seemed to bloom out in an unusual 
luxuriance, “stand by me and count, if you can, 
the people who appear to notice the appearance 
of my shed. Is the architecture very extraordi- 
nary ? or are there any symptoms of falling down ? 
Really, I don’t know what to make of it. I be- 
lieve every person who has passed has stopped, 
but whether in admiration or disgust, I cannot 
make out.” 

Austin tried to laugh off the matter; but his 
heightened color and embarrassed ¢ e 


| be false. 
and of a poetical name, poor Lina was a stand- | 








both held her. True, she has worked for us. In 
her country, the daughters of rich men are taught 
all the arts of housekeeping. She is a perfect 
housewife, and took the greatest interest in our 
affairs. She would have been unhappy and 
homesick without them. She was our house- 
keeper, our friend. We can never supply her 
loss with any common servant.” 

“Campbell, you cannot for a moment suppose 
that any of your friends or any right-minded 


The countenances of the spectators fully showed 
on which side was the sympathy. Lina’s pleag- 
ant face may still be seen at Campbell's house, 
where she reiggns as housekeeper. 


it isto catch a glimpse of the fair haired woman, 


| and a glance from her still bright blue eyes. 


person who is even not your friend, believes this | 


absurd and ridiculous story. Some fvolish jest 
has given rise to it, and the story is perpetuated, 
unthinkingly, by those who feel and know it to 
Do not think of it again. Let the 
rabble look at your shed. Perhaps they will 
come some day, and offer to lay a new floor.” 

Campbell actually dared not mention this to 
his wife. She had already suffered much on ac- 
count of Lina’s disappearance, and was nervous 
and depressed. He was ordered to sea, ona 
long voyage. Not for worlds would he have left 
her behind, to run the risk of any further annoy- 
ance; so he made arrangements for her to go 
with him. 

“Watch my house, Alick,” he said, as he 
wrung his friend’s hand at parting. “If Lina 
should come back, take care of her for me, until 
I return to claim her.” 

Poor Mrs. Campbell found a grave in the sea. 
She grew worse and worse, notwithstanding the 
tender care bestowed upon her by the affection- 
ate and almost heart-broken husband. To leave 
her there and return to his desolate home! O, 
how should he ever do that ? 

A short time after his return, he one day en- 
tered the office of a friend. After the usual sal- 
utations, his friend said, abruptly, “O, by the 
way, Campbell, did you not fetch a German girl 
home with you, on one of your voyages ?” 

“IT did, indeed. I wish to Heaven that I had 


” 


“Well,” said his friend, apparently not heed- 
ing his last words. ‘I have a piece of good for- 
tune for her. She has become the legatee of 
some property in her own country.” 

His eagerness was damped by the sorrow ex- 
pressed in Campbell's countenance. He asked 
the reason, and Campbell related the story of 
her disappearance. 

“But it was Lina Warner herself who told 
me that she came home with you. She referred 
me to you.” 

“Lina? where? when? Is she living now ?” 

“Living, and well, I trust. She is in Ver- 
mont, and I saw her scarce three weeks ago.” 

So great was the excitement of Campbell at 
this intelligence, that his friend was obliged to 
make him lie upon the sofa and take some restor- 
ative, before he could proceed with his story. 
When he recovered, Campbell said : 

“You would not wonder that I am so agitated, 
if I told you that there have been dark hints that 
I murdered Lina.” 

He was eager to obtain her address, and in an 
hour he was in the cars travelling to Vermont. 
Surprise, fusion, gladness, 
shame, all possessed Lina at once, as she met 
Captain Campbell. He besought her to tell him 
her motives in leaving him, without resorting to 
any half confidence. He wanted to know the 
whole. Poor girl! while she confessed that she 
had done wrong, she declared that she was in- 
stigated to leave his house by Angelica Thistle- 
wood ! 

Campbell sprang to his feet with an almost 
audible execration upon his lips. She said that 
Miss Thistlewood had haunted her everywhere. 
When she went out, she would call her in and 
talk over the family affairs. Often she asked 
her if she were content to be with such people. 
When Lina answered in the affirmative, she 
would roll up her eyes and say that if she knew 
them better, she would not live with them a day. 
She succeeded at length in persuading Lina that 
Captain Campbell and his wife were enemies to 
her, and meditated evil against her. 

“ But where shall I go?” asked the poor girl. 

“T have a cousin in Verment who would like 
you, Lina, but you must go secretly, and do ex- 
actly as I direct you. Come to me this evening, 
and I will have you a good home svon ” 

Once having Lina’s consent, she took care 
that she should not retract it. Lina lingered 
long that evening, unwilling to go; but Miss 
Thistlewood made a friendly call upon the 
Campbells that evening, and when Lina lichted 
her out, she whispered that she must come. She 
would wait for her at the back gate. And Lina 
went back, bade them good night, and went, as 
they i, to her room. 
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only served to betray that there was something 
really noticeable. 

“Come, my good fellow, if you know any- 
thing about it, pray let us have it. Surely, if 
my poor shed is in danger, I ought to know it, 
as well as the towns’ folks. 

“Well, then, Campbell, I did not mean to tell 
you anything so perfectly absurd; and, before 
doing so, I ought to beg your pardon ; but they 
do say—” 

“Out with it, man! Why, Austin, I believe 
you are actually shedding tears !’’ 

“If Iam, they are because I feel mad to think 
that a man’s character in this cursed community 
is worth no more than a dog’s. I have halfa 
mind, Campbell, to let you go to somebody else 
to learn this ridiculous story. As to that, you 
can ask any boy in the street; they all know it.” 

“ Know what?” 

“The report that you have killed Lina and 
buried her under the floor of your shed! There, 
I have told you what makes me feel mean and 
contemptible to repeat.” 

Campbell's broad, open brow was clouded for 
a moment. 

“By Heaven, Alick, I did not think that it 
was in the heart of any man, woman or child in 
Anchester, to raise a report so false, so devilish 
as this. Why, what do my town’s people think 
of me, that I should murder an innocent girl like 
that’ a child that I brought away from the very 
graves of her father and mother, and whom I 
treated on the voyage home as tenderly as it she 
had been my own daughter, or sister? Then, 
in my own house—why, Alick, you know in 
what consideration my wife and myself have 
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Miss Thistlewood qurried her home in triumph. 
The long-hoped-for event of her life had happen- 
ed—she had been able for once to foil the Camp- 
bells, and she rubbed her hooked nose with de 
light. Lina cried all night, but at four in the 
morning, she and Miss Thistlewood were riding 
off to a neighboring station, their faces hidden 
by thick veils. When the chaise returned, Lina 
was travelling as fast asthe iron horse could 
carry her, to Vermont. Miss Thistlewood’s 
cousin was prepared for her coming, and proved 
akind friend to her. Years had passed away, 
and it was only by the accidental visit of Camp- 
bell to his friend’s office that she was even dis- 
covered by one so eager to know whiat had be- 
come of her. 

“Make yourself ready, Lina, you must go 
back to Anchester with me.” 

“No, indeed. I cannot bear to meet the peo- 
ple there.” 

“You must go back. Already they think that 
I have murdered you You must be seen by 
every living person in the town.” And Lina, 
shocked at this intelligence, was as eager to go 
as Campbell himself. 

What a commotion it made! It passes my 
ability to describe it. Campbell's first act was 
to institute a suit against Miss Thistlewood. 
There was a trial; and but for a single flaw—a 
legal quibble merely—Miss Thistlewood would 
have followed that awful nose w a prison ; but 
she is still the pest of Anchester. 

As it was, there was a solid satisfaction to the 
whole coart, in having the simple, straighifor- 
ward statement of the girl herself, and of mark- 
ing its effect upon Miss Thistlewood’s spirits. 








WAR PANICS. 
The recent panic in our army, so similar in 


OTHE FLAG OF OUR UNION?:=.-. 


The floor of | 
the shed remains intact; and if people stop now, | 


Mester’s, Licnic. 
bs meron 
The dean was once travelling throagh one of 
the rural parishes some leagues from London, and 
introducing himself to the parson as a member of 
| the same profession, was invited to partake of hee 
fraternal hospitalities. The dean consented, and 
accompanied the parson to bis church the next 
| morning; and there the dean had the satisfaction 
of hearing one of his own sermous preached by an 
ignorant “ bible-banger,” without a word of a 
knowledgement. When the services were over 


character to the panic which seized the French | 


and Sardinians at Solferino, reminds us of the 
still more renowned panic which took possession 


of both the Russian troops and their enemies the | 
Tartar hordes, four hundred years ago, on the | 


banks of the Oka. This extraordinary event is 
well authenticated, and is probably unparalleled 
in the history of war. 

A vast army of Tartars, some three hundred 
thousand in number, under their chieftain Akh- 
met, marched for the invasion of Russia. They 
passed from the Volga to the Don, and ascend- 
ed the valley of this river, spreading ruin along 
a path many miles in width. About the middle 
of October they reached the banks of Oka, where 
they found a Russian army, two hundred thou- 
sand strong, under the emperor Ivan IIL, pre- 
pared to resist them. These two immense 
armies thas met, face to face, with only the wa- 
ters of that narrow stream to separate them. 
The formidable weapons of modern warriors 
were then unknown. Swords, arrows, javelins, 
clubs, axes, battering-rams and catapults were 
then the most potent instruments which men used 
for the destruction of their fellow-men. For a 
fortuight the two armies fought on the opposite 
banks of the stream, hurling at each other all 
their missiles of war, and each fearing greatly 
lest the antagonistic army should effect a passage. 

A cold night in November came, and the 
stream was covered with ice. Some movement 
which was made in the Tartar ranks led the 
Russians to think that the foe, at midnight, was 
about to cross the stream. The panic spread 
from rank to rank. The night was dark. The 
tumult in the camp indicated that the enemy was 
already upon them, and the whole Russian army, 
in a state of indescribable confusion, commenced 
its flight. The ‘Tartars heard the commotion, 
and supposed the Russians were coming upon 
them in a midnight assault. ‘Terror spread also 
through their ranks. The wildest uproar arose, 
and forsaking tents and baggage, they c 
ed their flight. ‘Two hundred thousand men 
fled in one direction, and three hundred thou- 
sand in the other. Such vast armies cover 
leagues of country—and those in the van sup- 
posed the terror stricken fugitives in the rear to 
be pursuing foes. ‘Thus was presented the un- 
precedented aspect of two armies, horsemen and 
footmen, numbering in the aggregate tive hun- 
dred thousand men, flying in indescribable dis- 
may from each other. 

It was a semi-barbaric age, and there were ro 
facilities fur the i of intelligence. 
The Russians did not venture to stop to breathe 
until they had retreated two hundred miles, and 
had taken refuge behind the walls of Moscow. 
The flight of the Tartars was not arrested until 
they reached their holds, three hundred 
miles distant, on the banks of the Volga. The 
Russians, instead of being ashamed of their panic, 
have ever attributed this, their singular escape 
from Tartar invasion, to the direct interposition 
of God in answer to the prayers of the clergy. 
Karumain, the most illustrious of the historians 
of the empire, writes in reference to it: “ Shall 
men, vain and feeble, celebrate the terror of their 
arms? No! it is not to the might of earth’s 
warriors—it is not to human wisdom that Russia 
owes her safety, but only to the goodness of 
God.”—Boston Journal. 














Never teach false morality, says the Rev. 
Sydney Smith. How exquisitely absurd to tell 
girls that beauty is of no value, dress of no use! 
Beauty is of value; her whole prospects and 
happiness in life may often depend upon a new 
gown or a becoming bonnet; and if she has five 
grains of common sense, she will find it out. 
‘The great thing is to teach her their just value, 
and that there must be something better under 
the bonnet than a pretty face for real happiness. 
But never sacrifice truth. 
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Know that the lilies have spread their bells 
O'er all the pools of our forest dells; 
Stilly and lightly their bases rest 
On the quivering sleep of the water's breast. 
Catching the sunshine through leaves that throw 
To their scented bosoms an emerald glow; 
And a star from the depth of each pearly cup, 
A golden star unto heaven looks up, 
As if seeking its kindred, where bright they lie, 
Set in the blue of the summer sky. 

ies. Hemans. 








Ward Cases. 

Those who have attempted to cultivate yreen- 
house plants in rooms have met with two serious 
drawbacks. One is the liability te become coated 
with dust, and the other is the dryness of the air, 
which is greatly increased by stove heat. For these 
reasons there are but few plants that will endure 
for a long time in common living rooms. To obvi- 
ate these difficulties the ward case has been con- 
structed. It consists essentially in covering the 
plants with glass. This protects them from dust, 
and by confining the moisture which is constantly 
exhaled by the leaves, gives them a humid atmo- 
sphere. It also assists materially in equalizing the 
temperature, and shielding from the effects of the 
sudden changes which may occur in the room. For 
these reasons the care of plants in these cases is 
much diminished. 


Watering Plants. 

Do not water plants of any sort while the sun 
shines upon them. 
as nature sends the dews—the rain can only fall 
when clouds obscure the sun. Use but little water 
at atime, but renew it daily, loosening the earth 
about the stem, so that it will not cake and become 
hard. 


The best time is after sunset, 


Restoring Flowers. 

Two or three drops of saturated solution of cam- 
phor in alcohol, put in half an ounce of soft water, 
forms a mixture which will revive flowers that have 
begun to droop and wilt, and give them freshness 
for a long time. 


China Aster. 

This is a very extensive genus. indigenous to 
America and Asia. The China aster is the most 
beautiful; flowers of almost every variety of color. 
It is found in nearly every flower-garden. 





Cardinal's Flower. 

This is a native of North America. Its flowers 
are a bright scarlet. It grows by the side of rivers 
and ditches, and is a beautuful flower. 





C. W.— The langaage of the Horse chestnut 
blossom is Lurury. The Dahlia signifies in floral 
last abi 
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the dean asked the preacher how long it took hun 
to write such a sermon 

“OO said the minister, “T wrote that sermon in 
about two hours" 

“Did you, indeed?" said the dean, in reply 
“Why, it took me over two months to write that 
very sermon!" 

A good anecdote is told of Prince Alfred while 
in Canada, lately. The “ doctor,’ a famous jockey, 
who had the contract to furnish thirty horses tor 


the suite of the Prince of Wales throughout the 
tour, at $8 each per day, drove Prince Alfred to the 
Falls of Montmorenci. The “ doctor’ remarked to 


Alfred, “1 drove the Prince of Wales here.’ 

“Did you?” said the prince. 

“Yes, and H. KR. H gave me this gold watch.” 

“You are a lucky fellow,” replied Prince Altred ; 
“that is more than he ever did for me.”’ 

The “ doctor" subsided. 

NEW DISCOVERIES 

A pair of spectacles to suit the eves of potatoes. 

The club with which an idea struck the poet 

A stick to measure narrow escapes 

The hook and line with which an angler caught 
a cold 

An umbrella used in the reign of tyrants. 

A knot trom the beard aman paid twenty shil- 
lings a week for. 

A glass of lemonade made of a sour temper and 
the sweets of matrimony. 


On the arrival of an emigrant ship, some time 
ago, while the ship was lying off the Battery, an 
Irishman, hearing the yun fired at sundown, in- 
quired of one of the sailors what that was. 

“ What's that?” 

“Why, that is sunset,’ was the contemptuous 
reply. 

“Sunset! exclaimed Paddy, with distended 
eyes. “Saint Patrick! and does the sun in this 
country go down with such a tremendous clap as 
that?” 

A Zouave, his hair cropped close to his skin, had 
just taken his seat and thrown off his hat, showing 
a skull suggesting a white-wood scrubbing brush 
with most of the bristles worn off — « 

“Suppose you wanted to bother that Zouave 
completely,” said a lady to her companion, * would 
you know how to do it fey 

* Not especially,” answered her escort. 

“ Well, Pll tell you,” said the bright-eyed vixen; 
“ask him for a lock of his hair!" 


A negro orator thus concludes an account of the 
death of a colored brother-—" De last word dat he 
was iieard’ to say, de last word he was heard to 
speak, de last word he was noticed to utter, de last 
word he eber pronounced, de last syllable he 
heabed, de last idea he eber ejaculated —ves, my 
bredren, de bery last word he eber was known to 
breave forth, sound, or articulate, was Glory!” 
Such amplitied perorations are sometimes to be 
heard from orators of renown. 


The king of Bavaria lately visited a village in 
the mountain country of his kingdom, where he 
was so much pleased at his reception by the mayer, 
that he said, in a regal manner, from his carriage 
window, “I am very well satistied with you.” 
The mayor without hesitation replied, “ So are we 
with you.” The king felt such delight at the 
noivete of the official's answer, that he dismounted, 
shook hands with him, and promised soon to call 
again. 

While Mrs. Butler was once playing Juliet at 
Philadelphia, and just when she bad exclaimed, 
*O, cruel poison!’ a tall, lean, gaunt, sandy-haire A 
medical student in the stage-box, deeply absorbed 
in the scene, thrust down his hat on his bead with 
a convulsive effort, crying out in a voice of thunder 
at the same time, “KR bim up, Juliet—Pl run 
and fetch the stomach pump!" 








Scene—A stout gentleman and his wife gazing at 
their children, a pair of twins, who are encircled in 
each other's arms in the cradle. 

Wife—Do look at them, husband; aint they @ 
precious pair of lambs? 

Husband—lt they are lambs, wite, what am /? 


A man of genteel appearance, whose name we 
did not learn, while taking a lunch at the Second 
Ward Hotel, with a most vigorous lunge stuck a 
large three-pronged dining-fork into his own mouth. 
He was not materially injured, there being a picce 
of cold roast lamb on the end of the weapon! 





Wilmot—Ah, Softhead, why, you stand there as 
languid and lifeless as if you were capable of— 
fishing. 

Softhead—'ve been thinking. 

Wilmot—T hinking | you do look fatigued! What 


a horrid exertion it must have been to you! 


That California gives birth to a good many queer 
facts. A friend intorms us, for instance, that it is 
impossible to grow the common turnip in any part 
of the country—the soil being so impregnated with 
gold dust that the “yaller strikes through,” and 
converts them all into ruta-bagas. 


A friend in South America writes to us, thet he 
is now spending a month with a farmer whe owns 
a thousand miles of pasture, and a patch of corn 
larger than Scotland—while he has got so many 
cattle, that he has to boil the fodder for them in a 
volcano. 


A poor fellow who owed money, and was often 
sued, being rather out at the elbows, a friend grave- 
ly remarked that he was much surprised to see him 

ressed so shabbily, as he understood that he had a 
hew suit almost every day. 


The man “ what is opposed to newspapers,”” paid 
a hundred dollars last week fora galvanized watch. 
In going to Buffalo, he always takes the canal, not 
being aware that there is any railroad built “on 
that route.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 





This long established and well known weekly paper, 
after fifteen yrars unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has become a “household word’ from Maine to Califor- 


nia, gladdening the fireside of the rich and poor, in town 
and country, all over the wide extent of the United States 
It should be a weekly visitor to every Amerrivran bome, 
because 
CH It is just such » paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle 
cw It is printed om the finest satin-eurfared paper, 
with new type, and in a neat and beautiful «ty le 
CH It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
theements in ite eight super-royal pages 
It is devoted to news, tales, porma, stories of the 
sea, diccoveries, misceliany, wit and hamer 
It is carefully edited by M M Ballou, who hae 
twenty years of editorial experience in Boston 
EP It contains in ite inrge, well filled and deeply tn- 
teresting pages not one vulgar werd 
It numbers among it« regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 
Its tales. while they ateort the reeder, cultivate @ 
taste for all that ie good aod beautiful in bom 
CW It ina knowledged that the good infl 
@ paper in the home circle it simort ines 
w Ita suggestive pages provete ta veng on in 
epirit, and aid to their stores of Knee ledge 
Its columns are free from polities and a!) jarring 
topics, ite objet being to make home happy 
EB It be for these reasons that it bas for years bees oo 
populares favorite throughout the country 
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